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Something to think about 
on March 15 

Last year individual tax-payers paid inte 

the Federal Treasury $882,727,114. 

The estimated cost of Prohibition enforce 

ment and loss of revenue is $936,000,000. 


ow long will we 


put up with it? 


Prohibition must go. 


Its doom is clearly written in the editorial trend of 
the most influential publications of the country. 


It is doomed surely because its greatest protagonists 
can no longer close their eyes to its colossal faixure. 


It has failed because it is a law for the other fellow 
and a law for the other fellow is a law for nobody. 


Where is that Utopia that was to have come with 
Prohibition? 


Our jails are crowded to the point of riot. 

Arrests for drunkenness are steadily on the increase. 
Deaths from alcoholism have mounted. 

Public officials have been corrupted. 

Murder has become a commonplace. 

Prohibition does not prohibit! 

New York has 30,000 speakeasies in the place 


of 16,000 licensed saloons before Prohibition. 
Chicago is at the mercy of the beer-running racketeer. 


Bootleg highballs cost a dollar a glass and nobody 
makes a profit out of that dollar but the bootlegger. 


The farmer is worse off because he has lost a great 
market for his grain. 


The tax-payer is worse off because the total esti- 
mated annual cost of Prohibition, for enforcement 


and loss in revenue, is $936,000,000, while the total 


revenue received by the Federal Treasury from indi- 
vidual income taxes in 1928 was $882,727,114. 


That money comes out of your pocketbook and ours. 
We will pay-a lot of it on March 15 and there is 


another instalment due in June. 
How long is this farcical hypocrisy to continue? 


Why be irrevocably committed to a futile law when 
the very tools to change it are in our hands? 


Two million men who were too busy to vote in 
1918 are asking if it isn’t about time they had a 
voice in the matter. 

Twenty million men and women who have come 
into their majority since the Eighteenth Amendment 
want a chance to speak also. 

If the inspired document on which this nation was 
founded means anything, we are entitled to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Life, the magazine, would therefore like to see a 
return to that mellowness and joy of living which 
Ambassador Bryce once characterized as “the kindly 
neighborliness of American life.” 


That’s why Life-asks for a return to Temperanca, 
That’s why Life says, “Let’s go!” 
What about you? 


If you agree with these sentiments, let’s clean housel 


>» > >» WHILE THERE’S LIFE THERE’S HOPE 4 ¢ 4 


It cost $2,100 to present this appeal to the 
Wa 428,000 readers of this newspaper. This 
space was bought and paid for by LIFE to 


help crystallize public sentiment to bring about the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and a return to Temperance. 

Do you realize what an advertising campaign similar to this 
would do if it were published in every town and city in the 
United States? Cen you visualize the effect on our legislature if 
millions of people support this campaign? 

This mighty wave of protest from coast to coast would sweep the 
Augean etables clean and put an end to this hypocrisy. 


Two hours after this advertisement appeared, contributions began to pour in. 


LIFE wants your help 


Such an advertising campaign is possible if you will help. If you 
agree with these sentiments, send one dollar (as much more as 
you like) to the LIFE War Chest. 

Every penny thus received will be used by Life to buy similar 
publicity throughout the country. 

Don’t put this off or wait for the other fellow to do it. Tear 
out the coupon now and mail it with your dollar as soon as you 
get a chance. 

Tell your friends about it, too. 


IMPORTANT!—MAIL THIS TODAY 


THE LIFE WAR CHEST 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Dear Life: I agree with your senti on Temp Enclosed 
find__________dollars, my contribution to the good work. While 
there's Life there's hope. 


Name. 
Address 
City. State_ —_ 
Send 81 (as much more as you like). 
This advertisement is sponsnre? “= Tits Publishing Company. 598 Madison Avenne, New York 


Never has a magazine move 


excited so much comment. LIFE is a hotbed of interest, the center of magazine attention. Advertising at this 
time in LIFE will receive the benefit of the same special added consideration. 
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_A NEW SERVICE =f 
He steps into your office with assurance... and why not? He has saved and earned hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for nationally known firms—perhaps yours! When the Meyer- 
cord representative enters your office, the arts of a hundred men in the Meyercord Service 
Department come with him—the skill of a hundred specialists, long experienced in every 
detail of effective identification. 
From the sketching and coloring of your original design ... through the production and 
placement of your distinctive new trademark ... up to its appearance in every place and 
on every thing used to sell, deliver or dispense your product... every phase of your iden- 
tification program is in the hands of decalcomania experts. 
Here is a new and thorough publicizing service, made possible by scientific use of decal- 
comania, the only thorough publicizing medium. Lithography, stenciling, metal plates, 
gold-leaf, printing and a dozen other media make your present identification program 
complicated, diffused and costly. 
Meyercord decalcomania replaces every one of them, 
reproducing your trademark in any size and on any sur- 
face in every detail of design, drawing and full vivid 
coloring. Hand-lettering is technical and expensive— 
tn anyone can apply Meyercord decalcomania with perfect 
; : success at a fraction of the cost in a fraction of the time. 
Every trademark that you recognize on this page is a 
proof that Meyercord decalcomania products are achiev- 
me * . 
i ing remarkable results for national manufacturers. Regard- 
less of the size or particular needs of your business, Meyer- 
cord can achieve the same distinction for your product. 
“1 A Meyercord representative will call at your request. 
ea 
ich 
dly 
° 
THE 
sel 
. MEYERCORD CO. 
4 120 S.LASALLE STREET 
b. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
\Y 
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M AN AGEMENT 


I Solicit a 
Comparison 


Let us frankly discuss the 
question whether it is better 
to do business with a large or 
a small agency. 


I am conducting a personal 
agency because I know that 
the contact man is the key- 
note of all agency service. 


It is he who outlines the cam- 
paign for his client and it is 
he who is personally respon- 
sible to the client for the 
work entailed. 


Hence it is not the agency's 
name, but the ability of the 
contact man, be it a large or 
small agency, that determines 
the successful association of 
the client and the agency. 


The best talent in art or copy- 
writing does not tie itself 
down to any one organization. 
Good talent is too rare and 
too much in demand not to 
profit thereby. 


By eliminating the  over- 
whelming overhead of a large 
organization, I am able to 
secure this talent and tender 
to my clients the best possible 
personnel in each particular 
field. 


I solicit a comparison between 
the men and women who 
would be assigned to your ac- 
count in any other advertising 
agency with those I would 
have cooperating with me in 
servicing your account, if you 
would let me organize a spe- 
cial advertising agency service 
for you. 


I do not expect any advertiser 
to do business with me unless 
our minds meet on funda- 
mentals. Hence there can be 
no obligation incurred in a 
preliminary interview. 


JOHN LEE MAHIN 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Long Distance Telephone 
Murray Hill 8994 


BY WALTER MANN 


Soda Sippers’ Straw Vote 
on Magazine Preferences 


“Wonder what a soda sipper thinks 
about magazines?” might well have been 
the subject of a Briggs cartoon. Instead, 
it was recently the subject of a careful 
investigation among 2,181 malted milk 
consumers (both men and women) at soda 
fountains. 

A well-known foodstuff manufacturer, 
recognizing the value of the patronage of 
the soda fountain trade, put investigators 
in stores operating large soda fountains in 
fifty cities in the United States. Their 
only job was to ascertain which magazine 
_ large army of malted milk drinkers 
read, 


Liberty is responsible for the following 
figures* which show a surprising prefer- 
ence for that fast-selling publication among 
women: 

Among 1,332 men, Saturday Evening 
Post was first (610) in number. Liberty 
was second (567) in number; Collier's 
was third (328), followed by American 
(169), Literary Digest (150), Cosmopol- 
itan (95), True Story (51), Red Book 
(47), all others (364). 

Among 849 women Liberty was first 
(257), Saturday Evening Post (241), Cos- 
mopolitan (148), Ladies’ Home Journal 
(145), True Story (111), Collier’s (98), 
Good Housekeeping (97), Pictorial Re- 
view (71), Red Book (55), Literary 
Digest (47), Woman’s Home Companion 
(43), American (39), McCall’s (19), all 
others (307). 

Combining the two it is interesting to 
note the predominance of Liberty and the 
Saturday Evening Post (weeklies) in the 
case of both men and women—also the 
natural spread of reader interest on the 
part of women to include the women’s 
magazines. It is also interesting to note 
that at the time of day when this survey 
was taken the men at the soda fountains 
outnumbered the women by nearly 66 2-3 
per cent. A sales manager might wonder 
whether the soda fountain had supplanted 
the movies as a haven for tired salesmen! 


Critchfield Digest 
for 1930 


The editor who designed and compiled 
the “Critchfield Digest of Merchandising 
and Advertising Information” must have 
been at least dimly related to that famous 
individual who engraved the Lord’s 
Prayer on the head of a pin. For few 
pocket-sized books contain more informa- 
tion to the square inch than does this 
650-page _three-by-five-inch compilation. 
Although much of the information it con- 
tains can be found in other larger and 
more detailed works, this digest is an ex- 
cellent reference work for anyone who does 
not find it handy to carry or store the larger 
tomes. 

First comes a section on newspapers and 


*The survey, however, was made wholly in- 
dependent of Liberty. 


the towns in which they are published, 
These are given by states with the following 
brief information on the state as a starter: 
location, chief industries, colored vs. white 
population, chief agricultural products, 
population, number of cities of various 
sizes, etc. For each town is then given 
the population, the type of center, the 
number of passenger cars, the number of 
banks and the number of retail outlets for 
eight primary classifications, i.e., auto 
agencies, department stores, dry goods 
stores, groceries, clothing stores, drug 
stores, furniture and hardware stores— 
finishing with the name of the daily paper, 
the time of day published, the per-line 
rate and the circulation A. B. C. or other- 
wise for the United States and Canada, 
This takes up half the book. 

Next comes a compilation of data on 
magazines, giving the following informa 
tion: name of publication, address, fre- 
quency of issue, circulation, size and 
number of columns on the page, screen 
of half-tone required, the line rate (one 
time), the page rate, the closing date (last 
forms) and the date of issue. Same for 
agricultural papers. Same for trade papers, 
except that page size is given instead of 
number and size of columns. 

Important also is the Radio Station Sec. 
tion, which gives the stations by cities and 
the states, the operating power and the 
rate per hour for evening broadcasting. 

The last few pages are given over to 4 
heterogeneous lot of data—such as numbet 
of passenger cars on farms, number of 
families in the United States, etc. a 

Pocket size, semi-flexible composition 
leather covers, complete for a two-dollar 
bill from Critchfield & Company through 
its Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Mir 
neapolis, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland ot 
Oakland offices. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Annual Survey of Chain Grocery Field. 
Chain Store Age, 93 Worth Street, New 
York City. Eleven pages. 


Louisville Grocery Survey, Part I—Census 
of Food Distribution. (Distribution Cost 
Studies No. 6.) Government Printing 
Office, Washingotn, D.C. (Fifteen cents.) 
Fifty-six pages. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1929. The latest edition of this annual 
digest of data collected by all statistic 
agencies of the National Government, 4 
well as those of a considerable number 0 
private. Government Printing Office, Wash: 
ington, D. C. ($1.00.) 868 pages. 


An Appraisal of American Business Fort. 
casts. A study of business forecasting 40 
examination of that done by business set 
ices. An attempt is made to relate ti 
character of the results to the theories 4m 
methods of forecasting employed, othe 
phases of the subject are presented, Unt 
versity of Chicago, The School of Com 
merce and Administration, 5750 = 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Eighty-eis 
pages. 
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Management 


Publication O f fice: 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York. Phone 
Lexington 1760 


Los Angeles City Hall from the 
air. 


SALES executives who are fol- 
lowing a policy of careful 
selection of markets for the cur- 
rent year will find some pertinent 
facts and figures in the article ~ 
pearing in next week’s issue by 
Edgar Lloyd Hampton on sales 
prospects in the Far West. 


* * * 


ONE of the big food concerns 
has discovered that out of 
the thousands of dealers who are 
handling one or more of their 
products, they have surprisingly 
few who are pushing the full line. 
They are inaugurating a new 
plan to meet this condition 
which will be described in an 
early issue. 


HIGHLY important facts about 
price trends will be offered 
to SALES MANAGEMENT readers 
soon—facts so significant that 
one company operating national- 
ly, whose executives have already 
studied the charts and figures, is 
changing its whole price policy 
with this information as a basis. 
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Magazine Advertising Jumps $50,000,000 in Five Years........... 520 
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FOUNDATION STONES 


Prosperity accelerates in Florida. 


In Jacksonville alone 1930 started with Janu- 


ary construction 65 per cent ahead of December (both good building months for 
weather); and just half-and-half division between industrial and residential build- 
ings. No speculation this—simply foundational progress, thoroughly significant 
of the steadiness of market for good products—yes, advertised in—— 


CheMlorida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 
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MAY LINEAGE INCREASES 22% 


Making this issue the largest in 
lineage since May, 1920 


Guarantee will be increased by 300,000 
Making the largest guarantee ever 


—| 
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Significant News 


gold as it has. A sudden call from all our foreign de- 
positors, a purely theoretical conjecture, would take about 
40 per cent of our supply. 


e e@ e February employment figures for manufacturing 
industries were not very good, the gain over January hav- 
ing been only one-tenth of one per cent—smaller than in 
any preceding seven Februaries for which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has information. Payrolls were relatively 
much better, advancing 3.5 per cent—closer to the normal 
increase. Compared with February, 1929, employment was 
down 7.3 per cent; payrolls, 10.9 per cent. Percentages 
are based on returns from 35,515 factories employing 
4,821,771 persons. 


@ e@ e@ These figures probably tell the worst of the 
story. They reflect damage done by conditions which, in 
considerable measure, have been changed. They do not 
reflect in any large degree emergency undertakings to pro- 
vide jobs for workmen, since they deal only with factory 
labor and tell nothing about reemployment in other fields. 


e e@ e Automobile registration in twenty states during 
February numbered 61,150 for new cars, 28 per cent more 
than in January and only 2 per cent less than in February, 
1929. Ford had 41 per cent of the total compared with 
32 per cent the year before and Chevrolet 25 per cent 
compared with 23 per cent. 


e @ e@ Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea sales in the 
eighteen weeks ended with January, embracing the period 
of stock market panic, amounted to $381,240,000—$47,- 
073,000 (14.09 per cent) more than in the same weeks 
the year before. The holiday month showed the largest 
gain, 16.48 per cent. The company, largest of its kind in 
the world, has not published sales figures before since 
1925, when sales for the entire year were $29,000,000 less 
than in the eighteen weeks referred to above. 


@ e@ e Tonnage figures, also provided by A & P, show 
a gain of 14.95 per cent. The higher ratio of increase in 
quantity of goods sold reflects lower commodity prices. 
Not all chains, however, are able to maintain dollar sales 
above last year’s levels in face of the increased buying 
power of the dollar. Kroger, for example, reports sales in 
March of $20,484,000, a decline of 5.3 per cent. 


@ @ e In view of our recent losses in wheat exports, 
due largely to supplies from Russia, special interest at- 
taches to the news this week that the Dutch Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Buying Association has declared a boycott 
against all Russian products and that 30,000 tons of Rus- 
sian grain bound for Amsterdam and Rotterdam has been 
diverted to British ports. 


@ @ e February exports, valued at $35,000,000, were 
the lowest for that month since 1923, and imports valued 
at $281,000,000 were also far down. Foreign trade de- 


clines follow, at some distance, disturbances in domestic 
trade, 


®@ @ e Foreign money in dollar acceptances and other 
short-term commitments here was put at $3,087,000,000 
ya recently issued Department of Commerce bulletin, 
ealing with conditions at the end of the year, $1,600,- 
000,000 more than similar commitments by America 
abroad. The United States is banker for the world in 
More senses than one, and as such needs almost as much 
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@ @ e Reynolds Tobacco has at length been moved 
to public protest, in a page advertisement, against Amerti- 
can Tobacco’s implied claim of an exclusive virtue for its 
“toasted” cigarettes despite the fact that practically all 
cigarette tobacco is subjected to high heat before it is 
packed. This challenge is like that of the Better Business 
Bureau in the case of American Tobacco’s Cremo cigars, 
advertised as free from spit tipping merely because, like 
all machine-made cigars, they are no longer hand-rolled. 


e@ e e A. O. Smith, manufacturer of iron pipe, whose 
notable increase in earnings half a year ago attracted much 
attention, reports net for the six months ended January 31 
of $2,675,000, $5.25 a share, compared with $1.73 a share 
in the corresponding period of the year before. 


@ @ e International Cement’s profit of $4,909,000, 
$7.82 a share, isn’t so bad for an industry that has been 
passing through the dumps for quite a while. 


@ e@ e National Cash Register goes on piling up sales 
and profits in bad times and good—last year’s sales $57,- 
607,000, up nearly 18 per cent; profits, $8,340,000, up 
over 5 per cent. 


@ @ e International Business Machines reports a net 
income for 1929 of $6,706,000—25 per cent more than 
in 1928, 51 per cent more than in 1927, and 78 per cent 
more than in 1926, a story of progress not common even 
in the shining era with which it deals. 


@ @ e Decidedly significant of financial developments 
in this country is the combination this week in New York 
of the Chase National Bank with the Equitable and the 
Interstate Trust companies to form the largest bank in 
the world. Of special interest are the facts that its presi- 
dent, Winthrop W. Aldrich, is a lawyer by training and 
a brother-in-law of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


@ e@ e Richard Hudnut, Inc. New York manufac- 
turers of perfumes and cosmetics, are celebrating their fif- 
tieth anniversary with more than a thousand employes. 
Half a century ago they were known mainly for a big 
thermometer outside their little store on lower Broadway 
whose readings were published in the newspapers. A son 
of the proprietor just out of college noticed that women 
were interested in toilet beautifiers. On that idea, worked 
out in the first “beauty salon,’ a great business was built. 


e e e A livestock selling agency to be known. as the 
National Livestock Marketing Association has been formu- 
lated by the Federal Farm Board which, if accepted by 
cooperatives handling two-thirds of the business managed 
by their selling agencies last year—$300,000,000 worth— 
is expected to stabilize the market for all producers and 
help business generally. It will undertake to coordinate 
and control sales, keep member sales agencies fully in- 
formed by daily reports of market conditions, and provide 
for ample credit facilities. 


Merchandising Budgets—an 
Dealer Inertia 


BY FREIL }. S287 
Advertising Manager, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


SYSTEMATIC plan, whereby 

we furnish dealers with a 

custom-built advertising and 

merchandising program, indi- 
vidualized to the local market and laid 
out to meet each individual dealet’s 
specified needs, is materially strength- 
ening the work of Goodrich dealers 
and resulting in gratifying increases in 
sales in the districts where the plan 
is being intensively applied. 

A survey, over a period of years, of 
our tire dealers, from the smallest to 
the largest, gave us some very definite 
and widely applicable facts as a basis 
for a general advertising formula. The 
use of different kinds of advertising 
varies in its application to dealers ac- 


cording to the peculiar needs of the 
class to which he belongs. We divided 
our material into action, identification 
and repetition advertising. Newspaper 
advertising is used in proportion to 
its productive relation to the other 
kinds of action advertising. 

A typical layout for a big city dealer 
is shown in the chart reproduced 
below. 

We found that a merchandising 
plan of this nature gives the salesman 
something definite to talk about to 
dealers. Recently we held a contest 
among the tire salesmen to encourage 
them to do some intensive work in 
promoting the operation of local cam- 
paigns by retailers. The contest was 


How Goodrich Budgets Expenditures for 
a Typical Big City Tire Dealer 


Branch. .Grand Rapids 


Salesman ...... Marks 
Name of Account..«.4..6s.22 Modern Tire Co., Inc. 
RASS ok ie rasta ena Grand Rapids, Michigan 
REGISTRATION: Smal] 21,932 Medium 15,592 Large 7,882 
Passenger Cars 45,346 x $32.50 $1,473,745 Potential 
Trucks 6,414 x 140.00 $ 897,960 Potential 
Dealer's 1930 share of Potential $ 150,000 
[40 % Newspaper $1,800 sal 2.80 Rate=643....Inches 
40 % Direct Mail $1,800 
Names Campaign Pieces 
2,000 Comp. Serv. to Lg. Owners x per name @ 18c =$360.00 
5,000 Post Cards—Med. Owners x 5=25,000 @ 2c = 500.00 
800 Truck—Large x 6= 4,800 @ 4c = 192.00 
700 Truck—Small x 6= 4,200 @ 214c = 105.00 
1,000 Key Dealer—Large Owners x 3= 3,000 @ 4c = 120.00 
ALC. 
3% of 15 % Identification $675.00 
Dealer’s Share of 1—8 ft. Neon Sign = $245.00 
potential is : 
4 1—Window Neon = 50100 
$4,500.00 2—3x18 Enamels = 30:00 
Advertising Appro. | 5% Repetition $225. 
100 Tire Covers = 77:00 
100 Ash Trays = 35:00 
20 Desk Sets = 75100 
6,000 Book Matches = 18.00 
Total Disbursement $3,607.00 
Reserve 893.00 
Advertising Appropriation $4,500.00 
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conducted on the point plan after a 
formula that was worked out with all 
the ‘variations in conditions and ter- 
ritories considered. Two large prizes 
were offered for the two leaders and 
the thirty salesmen, including the two 
leaders, who ranked highest in order 
were to receive recognition in the way 
of a red, blue and gold button with 
the inscription, “Goodrich Master 
Merchandiser.” 

Points ranged from two points for 
each ten tire covers sold to dealers to 
twenty-five points for each initial 
order for action advertising, which in- 
cluded newspaper campaigns aug- 
mented by direct mail, handbills and 
other mailing pieces. Twenty points 
were given for each special coopera- 
tive newspaper campaign and _ points 
ranged from twenty for large electric 
signs down to twelve points for four 
small road signs. Each national co- 
Operative campaign netted twenty 
points. 


Proved Value of Merchandising 


We found that so many of our 
salesmen had made exceptional records 
in selling and directing the applica- 
tion of dealer advertising that we had 
to double the number to receive the 
“Master Merchandiser’ buttons in 
order to be fair. We were surprised 
at the results of this merchandising 
point contest among our salesmen. It 
gave us an accurate check on the mer- 
chandising efforts of all of our sales- 
men and gave us a clear picture of 
concrete results in better merchandis- 
ing among our dealers. 

Merchandising facts and_ results 
were too nearly identical under varied 
conditions to accept coincidence as the 
explanation of better dealers and 
greater sales volume from salesmen, 
branches and districts where the best 
job of merchandising was done by the 
greatest number of salesmen. ‘Almost 
without exception, our dealers who 
showed the greatest increase in sales 
volume were the dealers that co- 
operated to the greatest extent with 
our ‘“‘master merchandisers.’’ Similar 
results were reflected in branch and 
district increases. 

Another result is the distinction that 
the salesman who wears the ‘‘mastet 
merchandiser” button has earned 
among his dealers. They have learned 
through cooperation with him that he 


Antidote for 


a 


fter a 

th al] | is a good merchandiser—a master of 
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N a previous article for SALEs 

MANAGEMENT, December 14, 

1929, “How to Budget Sales to 

Protect Profits,’ the writer ex- 
plained that the Troy Laundry Machin- 
ery Company made a strong bid for 
selectivity in its selling. Emphasis was 
placed on how advertising could be co- 
ordinated with sales so as to sell only 
at a profit. 

if this plan is to be eminently suc- 
cessful, the salesmen themselves must 
not only secure selectivity by following 
out the orders of their sales manager, 
but, in addition, must apply its prin- 
ciples themselves. I am going to ex- 
plain how Troy endeavors to make its 
salesmen selectivity-conscious. 


Selective selling at Troy is based on 
the practicality of thorough prospect 
information. This information is ob- 
tained through sales report forms 
which at first might seem too elabo- 
rate. When made out correctly by the 
salesman, and translated to a visible 
index file in the company’s three 
branch offices, these forms are a sell- 
ing guide Troy salesmen are using 
with gratifying results. 

When the series of report forms 
were first put into effect, they were 
merchandised to the sales force by 
means of an imposing multigraphed 
booklet thoroughly explaining their 
why and wherefore. 

Here are the five forms made out 
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Control 


by Troy salesmen and an explanation 
of their use: 

1. Weekly Itinerary (light blue). 

2. Customer Analysis (canary col- 
ored). 

3. Plant Inventory (light green). 

4, Subsequent Form (white). 

5. Lost Order Form (light pink). 

These reports are in different colors 
to facilitate handling. 

1. Weekly Itinerary Sheet. This 
form shows the branch office how to 
get in touch with salesmen at all times. 
Any deviation from the routing as 
scheduled in this form is transmitted 
to the branch office. The itinerary 
sheet should be in the first mail at the 
branch office of the Saturday preceding 
the week for which the report is in- 
tended. 

The Troy representative has ample 
leeway in his method of campaigning 
his territory. He must be able to 
diagnose the calls which he thinks im- 
portant. His routing must be planned 
so he can give priority to that which 
he considers most important. While 
it is commendable that a salesman 
stick to his route, he cannot always 
disregard unforeseen, more important 
matters. 

2. Customer Analysis. This form 
is the foundation of the report system. 
Upon it, and the “Plant Inventory,” 
hinges the success of our plan. This 
information results in a greater under- 
standing of the customer and the cir- 
cumstances governing his buying. 

A sales representative should ana- 
lyze the principal departments of every 
plant on which he calls so that when- 
ever possible, before he sees any of the 
officials, he might know what equip- 
ment they have; how old it is; what 
they should replace or add; how the 
plant is laid out; what systems are 
used in the showroom, in the finishing 
department, in the identification de- 
partment; the type of service rendered 
—for example, wet wash, economy 
bundle, and quality work. 

With this information, which can be 
obtained in a brief tour of inspection, 
he is in a position to talk intelligently 
to any of the principals. He can make 
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suggestions regarding layout, the re- 
placement of small machines by larger 
machines, additions to equipment; 
what is necessary to go from wet wash 
to family bundle. He may be able to 
detect inefficient extraction or insufh- 
cient steam pressure on ironers. The 
form enables the sales representative to 
check what the owner needs and makes 
it unnecessary for him to rely upon the 
owner’s Own statement made to rid 
himself of another “‘peddler.” Even 
if the sales representative fails to ob- 
tain an audience with one of the prin- 
cipals, this report passed to our sales 
promotion department will enable us 
to follow this prospect on what he 
needs instead of our mailing “‘hit-or- 
miss” broadsides. 

During his tour of the plant, the 
sales representative may be able to 
learn the names of officials in case he 
does not already know, and possibly 
some details of their likes and dislikes, 
natural inclinations, etc. The first 
thing in selling is to obtain the con- 
fidence of the buyer. Confidence is 
not gained in two minutes, and to ob- 
tain a satisfactory audience a sales 
representative must command the in- 
terest of the buyer. His interest is 
usually most quickly obtained by find- 
ing a common ground—a mutual 
friend, golf, etc. 

It may not always be possible to ob- 
tain all the information on the first 
call, but the sales representative should 
keep a copy of the report and furnish 
the balance of the data as, and when, 
he can obtain it. 

Our men are not regarded as high- 
pressure peddlers but as intelligent 
laundry and dry cleaning engineers. 

3. Plant Inventory. What I have 
just said covers this report, too. After 
the salesman has obtained full infor- 
mation, then he need not employ the 
“Customer Analysis” and “Plant In- 
ventory” forms again on that particu- 
lar customer—but uses instead the 
white form ‘Subsequent Report,” 
which will record all the changes in 
the status of the account. 


4, Subsequent Report. We have 


endeavored in this form to give the 
salesman ample space and opportunity 


That Eliminates 
Miss Selling 


BY R. W. DENMAN 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Troy 
Laundry Machinery Company, 
New York 


The Troy Laundry Machinery Company has suc- 
cessfully developed a plan for selective selling which 
prevents the running up of sales costs on business 
which is not profitable in the long run. The sales 
records made out by Troy salesmen, which form the 
machinery of this plan, are described in this article. 


to write at length on the individual 
call which the report covers. This 
form will be the most generally used 
of all. From it we will be able to 
revise our office records following each 
call made. 

5. Last Order Form. Competition 
is the life of trade, it is said. But 
that isn’t the whole story. Competi- 
tion may be the life—or it may be 
death—of trade. Unless a company can 
take measures to circumvent competi- 
tive activity by more intelligent sales- 
manship, then it is doomed to failure. 

Each salesman is urged to make use 
of the visible index system in his 
branch office. It accomplishes the fol- 
lowing ends for the salesman: 

1. Shows visibly and instantly the 
name and address of every customer 
and prospect in territory. 

2. Gives a grouping of all his ac- 
counts by types of business. 

3. Describes how many and what 
types of machines (of Troy’s or com- 
petitor’s) the customer has in his 
plant. 

4. Shows what machines the pros- 
pect is in the market for. 

5. Shows how ‘“‘warm’”’ the prospect 
is. 

6. Gives a picture of the customer's 
plant—number of employes, drivers, 
type of work; amount of work done, 
etc. 

7. Shows what machines salesman 
has sold, what machines others have 
sold. 

8. Shows the dates of salesman’s 
calls, whether he can cover all his ter- 
ritory—whether it is too large or too 
small. 

This system offers the salesman 
many advantages: 
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1. A visual record of customer and 
equipment used so that it is easy to 
refer prospects for certain types of 
equipment to customers in his vicinity 
using the same type or in the same 
business. 

2. Visual analysis. of sales by com- 
petitors in any one plant, territory or 
section. 

3. Records results of each salesman. 

4. A complete, accurate follow-up 
system whether by salesman, letter or 
printed page by means of visible sig- 
nals. 

5. Aid to salesman in analyzing his 
territory, laying out his work and plan- 
ning routes. 

6. In the event of rearrangement of 
territory, it provides full information 
regarding the new division. 

7. Comparison of salesmen on ef- 
forts and results. 

8. A picture of coverage in each 
territory by means of signaling of last 
month’s call, showing scope of sales- 
man’s activities—whether he can cov- 
er all names and whether his territory 
is too large or too small. 

9. A picture of prospective sales by 
types of machines in each territory. 

10. A picture of sales by classifica- 
tion of business in each territory. 

11. An analysis of sales by types of 
machines in each territory. 

Just as complete facts from sales re- 
ports are of great value to the sales- 
man, they supply the basis for sales 
analysis equally serviceable to the sales- 
manager. From the sales report in- 
formation we analyze every sales op- 
portunity, every sales accomplishment. 
We can evaluate the possibilities of 
every market open to us. We know 

(Continued on page 537) 


The salesman handed one end of an accordion-like folder to the grocer, and made a dash for the 
door, holding the other end himself. As the folder opened up it displayed the high selling points 


of a weighing machine. 


Some Wild Selling Ideas 
I Have Run Across 


HEN salesman meets sales- 
man, they open a discussion 
on hard-boiled buyers, and 
how they have been con- 
quered by unusual sales stunts. Every 
worth-while salesman has at some time 
or another beaten out a competitor by 
subtle sales strategy. Nothing pleases 
a salesman better than to tell all about 
it to an appreciative fellow salesman. 
It’s the salesman’s national pastime. 
Furthermore, it is a pastime which 
is both profitable and enjoyable to 
anyone who has ever carried an order- 
book. Recently, we attended a sales 
convention upstate, and after the 
banquet on the closing evening a 
group of us gathered in a 
hotel room to kill the few re- 
maining hours before train 
time. Since everyone present 
was either a salesman or in- 
terested in sales work, con- 


BY JOHN J. 


quering hard-boiled buyers naturally 
was the all-absorbing topic. 

The unanimous opinion of this par- 
ticular group of salesmen was that to 
sell the really tough customer it is 
necessary to pull the unusual. Not 
any timeworn selling stunt but an out- 
of-ordinary performance which will 
take him completely by surprise. An 
unusual performance which will prove 
to him indirectly that he is an excep- 
tionally hard man to sell, and can only 
be won over by the deftest kind of 
sales strategy. 


As soon as he shook his head I 
flipped a pair of expensive hose out 
of the window. After the eighth 
pair soared streetward the buyer 
wanted to know the big idea. 
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“J—, a big hosiery buyer for a Fifth 
Avenue department store,” began Wil- 
liams, who was in a hosiery business on 
his own, “was just that type of frozen 
specimen we have been discussing. He 
was Old Man Indifference, Mr. Hard 
Boiled, and the Gentleman from Mis- 
souri all rolled in one. 

“Here surely was a case where some 
unusual selling stunt had to be pulled. 
And we decided to do it, because this 
was an account which we wanted very 
badly. 

“One day I walked into this buyer's 
private office with several dozen pairs 
of expensive stockings under my arm. 
His private office was on the second 
floor overlooking Fifth Avenue. It 
was a warm day, and the window was 
open. I stood near the window and 
began my selling assault. I started by 
showing him one pair at a time, asking 
him point-blank whether he liked 
them. 

“Just as soon as he shook his head 
‘No,’ I flipped that pair out the win- 
dow into Fifth Avenue. As the eighth 
pair of expensive hose soared street- 
ward, the amazed buyer wanted to 
know what the big idea was, and I 
casually began to tell him. 

“Well,” said I, ‘if you don’t like 
these stockings, they are no good to 
us. We can’t sell or even give them 
away, because you know more about 
hosiery than anyone else buying 10 
New York. And when you say this 


hose or that hose is not good, we be- 
lieve you.’ 

“This frozen buyer warmed up to 
my offering. He examined it with 
new interest, and thereafter we never 
had trouble getting business from 
him.” 

One of the listening group asked 
Williams if that was not a costly 
method to go after an account. What 
about the stockings that went out the 
window? Wasn’t any one killed in 
the rush to get them? 

“Oh, I arranged for that,” answered 
Williams, ‘I had two chaps from our 
shipping department planted under the 
window. We recovered every one of 
the eight pairs.” 

This direct flattering of a buyer's 
judgment rarely fails to work on those 
gentlemen who receive salesmen with 
standoffish courtesy. Several more 
sales incidents like Williams experi- 
enced were cited by others in the 
group, and all substantiated the hunch 
in playing up to the buyer’s alleged 
wide knowledge of his particular field. 

Gaffney, an oil man, volunteered a 
typical experience. He told of a 
poker-faced purchasing agent of a 
Midwest mill who never showed the 
slightest interest either in Gaffney or 
his samples of oil. In fact, his inter- 
est grew increasingly colder with each 
successive visit Gaffney made. How- 
ever, one day Gaffney happened to 
find Mr. Poker Face pouring over an 
oil trade publication. 

“I didn’t know,” opened Gaffney, 
“that you were really interested in 
petroleum.” 

The thrust went home. 

“Am 1?” came back Mr. Poker 


The representative dashed into 
the directors’ room with a 
basket full of thirty nationally 
advertised products, whose ac- 
counts belonged to his agency. 


Face, “that’s my 
hobby, boy. My 
folks originally came 
f rom _ Titusville, 
where I was literally brought up on 
oil.” 

From there on, and an hour after- 
wards, the buyer proceeded to display 
his wide knowledge of petroleum to 
Oil Salesman Gaffney. The more he 
talked, the more Gaffney was con- 
vinced that Poker Face knew less about 
petroleum than about anything else he 
bought for the mill. As a windup to 
his lecture, the prospect fished out 
from his desk specifications of his idea 
of a perfect mill oil. 

“I worked up these specifications 
myself,” he explained, ‘‘and in my 
opinion they call for the best mill oil 
known. If any refinery had the sense 
to follow these specifications, I would 
never have any trouble with the oil I 
buy. What do you think of them?” 

One glance at the proffered speci- 
fications was sufficient to convince 
Gaffney that they were way off. How- 


I never call them “‘jan- 
itors.” I give them some 
high sounding title, 

such as “custodian.” 


ever, Gaffney knew better than to ven- 
ture an opinion. He sensed that prob- 
ably that was the reason why the buyer 
was cold towards all oil salesmen in 
general. Perhaps several oil salesmen 
in particular had really ventured an 
opinion. Chances were twenty to one 
that the opinion was not compli- 
mentary. 

Gaffney said that he would take the 
specifications back with him to the re- 
finery, and have a shipment made ac- 
cording to Poker Face’s specifications, 
and let him try it in his mill. This 
was, indeed, flattering, for Gaffney 
was the first salesman who ever gave 
the specifications even the slightest 
consideration, let alone have his refin- 
ery engineers try them. 

Since Gaffney had previously talked 
to the engineer in charge of the mill, 
he was sure that this gentleman knew 
less about oil specifications than did 
the buyer. Hence, Gaffney felt safe 
in taking the long chance. 

Gaffney went back to the refinery, 
had the head of the engineering de- 
partment write Poker Face a nice let- 
ter for his contribution to the petro- 
leum industry, and then shipped Poker 
Face several barrels of his refinery’s 
regular mill. oil. Gaffney’s oil met the 
needs of Poker Face’s mill splendidly, 
and Poker Face was none the wiser. 

Thereafter, the buyer was an open 
hand to Gaffney. And, with each 
additional order he gave Gaffney, this 
buyer never failed to drop in an “I 
told you so,” accompanied by a short 
lecture on how little the big refineries 
really know about oil requirements of 
mills. 

However, in the case where it is 
necessary to convince a group of hu- 
man icebergs, assembled together un- 
der the cognomen, board of directors, 
a direct flattery appeal such as Wil- 
liams and Gaffney made is hard to get 
over. Because there are usually one or 

(Continued on page 524) 


The ups and downs of the Childs Company, owners of a na- 
tional chain of restaurants, will be interesting to many sales 


executives solely because Childs’ experiences present a worth- 
while study in consumer demand. Their story provides one 
answer to “Does it pay to try to build business on the theory of 
what the public ought to have, rather than on what they want?” 


Giving Customers What They Want 
Lifts Childs Income $1,081,483 


HE Childs Company, 
largest chain restaurant 
system in the country, 
has found it more prof- 
itable to give customers what 
they want than to attempt to 
educate them to “meatless 
menus” and other things off- 
cials of the company thought 
they ought to have. 

Were it not for the sale of 
real estate last year, Childs 
would have been $50,000 in 
the red, William H. Barber, 
principal director and acting 
head of the company, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

As a result of the new 
policy, launched after a reor- 
ganization a year ago, net op- 
erating income of 1929 jumped 
$1,081,483, he said. The in- 
creased use of consumer adver- 
tising was also a factor. 

The Childs Company oper- 
ates ‘114 restaurants. It has 
capitalized on its size in the 
slogan, ‘The Nation’s Host 
from Coast to Coast.” One 
group in the company, headed 
by William Childs, its founder, 
had endeavored for some time 
to emphasize the policy of 
“meatless menus.” Another 
group headed by Mr. Barber, 
general counsel for the com- 
pany, opposed it. This group 
felt that the lessened volume 
in recent years had been due 
largely to this policy. At a 
“battle of the proxies’ last 
March, the insurgent group 
was placed in control and Mr. 


Above: The _ characteristic 
white tile and table features 
of Childs restaurants are be- 
ing abandoned in favor of 
cheerier environment. 


BY MERTON E. THAYER 


THE NATION*’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 


MARY’S LITTLE LAMB 


There is truth, as well as poetry, 
in the lines beginning, “Mary 
had a little lamb;” 


And the sight of the lamb at 
school actually inspired one of 
Mary’s classmates to write the 
immortal verses. 

Yet Mary’s little lamb was no 
better than its tender, young 
descendants of today. 


For, as served at CHILDS, they, 
too,are enough to inspire poetry. | 


Among Today’s Specials 
Roast Leg of Lamb with Potatoes 
and Mint Jelly 


Broiled Lamb Chops with French 
Fried Potatoes : 


Lamb Stew with Vegetables 
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Barber given the responsibility 
of putting the business back on 
a profitable basis. 

Mr. Barber admitted at the 
time that he did “not know 
how to run a restaurant, much 
less a nation-wide chain.” But 
he endeavored to select men 
who could do much of the gen- 
eral executive and departmental 
work for him. Two of these 
were S. Willard Smith, execu- 
tive vice-president, and L. E. 
Buswell, treasurer. Both had 
been with the organization 
many years. F. C. Lane, who 
had started with the company 
forty years ago as cashier, was 
placed in charge of advertising. 

With new policies and un- 
der new direction the business 
began again to grow. March 
sales exceeded those of March, 
1928, by 3.03 per cent; April 
by 3.05; May, 6.06. 

By this time the new board 
had completely revised menus 
and eliminated dietary symbols 
designating calories and vita- 
mins. Numerous meat dishes 
had replaced the strictly vege- 
table offerings. Sales in July 
as a result showed a gain of 
over 12 per cent above the pre- 


vious July. 
Attention had also been 
given to other problems, 


among them overhead. For 
some time cigars, cigarettes and 
candy had been on sale. Now 
coffee, packed in air-tight con- 
tainers and bearing the Childs 
(Continued on page 536) 


Left: Results from consumer 
advertising in newspapers. 


during 1929 were so profita- 
ble that the appro priation has 
been doubled this year. 
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MARCH 22, 1930 


Automobile Ownership in Columbus 


is 1 6*4 above 


average for the Whole Country 


OLUMBUS has one motor 

vehicle for every 4.2 per- 
sons. In the entire United States 
there is one motor vehicle for 
every 4.9 persons, so that the 
average of motor cars here is 
16 2-3% higher than the average 
for the country as a whole. 
As the average Columbus family 
consists of 4.2 persons, there is, 
on the average, a car to every 
family in the city. The figures 


used apply to the first part of 
1929. 

In the 10 cities approximating 
Columbus in population, as esti- 
mated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 5 larger and 5 smaller, the 
average is one car to every 5.4 
persons, aS compared with 4.3 
for Columbus. In other words, 
Columbus has over 25% more 
cars per capita than the average 
city in its population group. 


The Dispatch is outstanding 
FIRST and FOREMOST in 
automotive advertising in this 
exceptional automobile market. 
In 1929 this newspaper published 
1,534,081 lines of automotive ad- 
vertising . . . 127% more than 
second paper . . . 188% more 
than the third paper and 328,491 
lines more than the second and 
third papers combined. 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP has always been considered an index to the living 
standards of a market and of the responsiveness of that market to selling effort. 


The fact that there is a motor vehicle per family in Columbus (the ratio is practically 
the same for the entire Columbus Market) indicates the opportunity that exists here 


for automotive and all advertisers. 


Che Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
Member 100000 Group of American Cities 


Circulation — 125,513 Net Paid 


National Representatives: OPMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New York—Cuicaco- —Detroir—Los ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 


OINCIDENT with its expan- 

sion for the first time to the 

Pacific Coast, the Great Atlantic 

& Pacific Tea Company—with 
an annual volume of $600,000,000 
more than any other retail organization 
in the country—resumed this week the 
publication of its sales figures. Pres- 
ent figures, released at the suggestion 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, show A. & P.’s volume to 
be nearly $100,000,000 a month, with 
average weekly sales of more than 
$20,000,000. 

These figures represent increases of 
about 14 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

They are 300 to 400 per cent larger 
than the volume of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company, second largest 
grocery chain, and ‘150 per cent larger 
than Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
which has long been ranked as the 
“Jargest retail distributor.” 

First announcement that the annual 
sales of A. & P. had exceeded a billion 
dollars was made in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT October 26, 1929. 

Until that announcement no sales 
figures had been released by A. & P. 
since 1925. In that year the company’s 
volume was $352,093,000. Its present 
annual volume of more than $1,000,- 
000,000, therefore, represents an in- 
crease of 200 per cent in the last four 
years and is nearly 500 per cent more 
than its $195,000,000 volume of 1920. 

A significant indication of the 
soundness of A. & P.’s policies is 
found in the fact that this increase of 
two-thirds of a billion dollars in sales 
in the four-year period 1925-29 has 
not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing growth in number of units. The 
company had nearly 15,000 stores in 
1925. It has only a few hundred 
more than that number now—even 
though chain store statisticians have 
been going right ahead estimating its 
number of units at 17,000 and even 
more. 

In this period A. & P. has concen- 
trated chiefly on building up the unit 
volume of the stores. This involved 
in some cases the selection of new 
locations for old stores. It also in- 
volves diversification of lines and 
increased emphasis upon fresh pro- 
duce and meats. Nearly a fifth of all 


the units are now ‘‘combination” meat 
and grocery stores. The company has 


A. & P. Sales Reach $90,000,000 
a Month; Chain Now National 


also opened a large downtown store in 
Philadelphia, in which a soda fountain 
has been installed. This trend, how- 
ever, probably will not be extended. 

Increased advertising—now totaling 
more than $6,000,000 a year—has also 
been a factor. 

Recently, however, unit expansion 
has been resumed with the establish- 
ment of stores in Los Angeles. Until 
now A. & P.’s operations have been 
confined to thirty-four states east of 
Omaha and north of Abiline, Texas 
—the great majority of the stores be- 
ing east of the Mississippi. The Cali- 
fornia invasion becomes, therefore, the 
realization of the chain’s geographical 
objective, as symbolized by its name. 
The California operations are still on 
experimental basis. Ultimately the 
company expects to operate in every 
state. Expansion into Canada began 
about two years ago. 

Comparative dollar sales for the last 
three months of 1928 and 1929, and 
for January, '1929 and 1930, as re- 
leased by A. & P. this week, reveal 
the total volume for the four months 
period of $334,167,080 in 1928, as 


compared with $381,239,955 in the 
current year. 

The figures in detail appear in 
Table A. 

Dollar sales for October, 1929, were 
13¥4 per cent greater than for October 
of the previous year, the A. & P. re- 
port shows. 

This same percentage of increase 
was maintained during November; 
but during December there was a fur- 
ther gain of 1614 per cent over De- 
cember, 1928. Weekly sales in the 
holiday months were nearly 3 per cent 
above those of October, whereas in 
1928 the gain in the corresponding 
period was only 0.2 per cent. 

During January sales were over 13 
per cent ahead of the same month last 
year, in spite of the fact that there 
was an increasing decline in food 
prices. 

Comparison of tonnage sales, from 
which the price element is removed, 
is perhaps of even greater interest. 
This shows a volume of ‘1,525,429 
tons for the four months period of 
last year, as compared with 1,713,754 

(Continued on page 540) 


Table A—Comparative Dollar Sales 


Total 

Monthly Sales 
October, 1928 .....$ 93,429,425 
November, 1928 . 73,843,677 
December, 1928 . 74,911,208 
January, 1929 ..... 91,982,770 
October, 1929 .... 105,995,108 
November, 1929 ... 83,713,859 
December, 1929 .... 87,260,055 
January, 1930 ..... 104,270,933 


Number Percentage Increase 
of Weeks Average over same month 
Incl. Weekly Sales last year 
5 $18,685,885 
4 18,460,919 
4 18,727,802 
5 18,396,554 
5 21,199,022 13.44 
4 20,928,465 13.36 
4 21,815,014 16.48 
5 20,854,187 13.36 


Table B—Comparative Tonnage Sales 


Total 

Monthly 

Tonnage 
October, 1928 ....... 419,079 
November, 1928 ...... 335,165 
December, 1928 ...... 345,595 
January, 1929 ........ 425,590 
October, 1929 ........ 472,644 
November, 1929 ...... 381,106 
December, 1929 ...... 407,339 
January, 1930 ........ 492,425 


Number Average Percentage Increase 
of Weeks Weekly over same month 
Incl. Tonnage last year 
5 83,816 
4 83,791 
4 86,399 
5 85,118 
5 94,529 12.76 
4 95,276 13.71 
4 101,835 17.87 
5 98,485 15.70 
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VERY once in a while, when 

advertising executives are just 
about to get their ideas nicely crys- 
tallized, someone throws a monkey 
wrench into the machinery and the 
advertiser 1s shocked into the full 
realization of an hitherto vaguely 
comprehended TRUTH. This 
gauntlet throwing isn’t always a 
pleasant process, but IS usually a 
beneficial one, for all concerned. 
For the REAL strength of a news- 
paper, no matter how strong it may 
be outside, 1s necessarily in the city 
and suburbs where it is published 
and, in the main, distributed. 


“The Rich Markets 
of North Eastern 
Ohio.” 84x11, fil- 
ing size, flexible 
cover. Gives import- 
ant sales data about 


all seven cities. Ex- 
tremely valuable to 
every sales and ad- 
vertising manager 
who operates in this 
section. Write for 
your free copy. 


W ALTER 
MANN 


Recognized Market Analyst 


SAYS 


In the January 25th issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


HUS writes Walter Mann, nationally 

recognized market analyst, in a review 
of the recent Cleveland Press Book, ‘“The 
Rich Markets of North Eastern Ohio,” in 
the January 25th issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT magazine. , 


Ten important national organizations which 
have analyzed marketing conditions in north- 
eastern Ohio agree. 436 distributors of na- 
tionally advertised products also confirm Mr. 
Mann’s statement that ‘the REAL strength 
of a newspaper is . . . where it is published 
and distributed.” 


If you are interested in the Truth, if you'd 
like to learn more about the TRUE Cleve. 
land Market, write to The Cleveland Press 
for your copy of this great book. 


It gives a detailed analysis of sales condi- 
tions in the 7 principal cities of this section, 
an enumeration of the more important retail 
and wholesale outlets, estimates of purchas- 
ing power, percapita wealth, volume of in- 
come, bank deposits, annual payroll, auto and 
school registrations—and a wealth of other 
valuable data. Write for your copy today. 


The Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


ad 
— 


National Advertising Department 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


SS DETROIT 


Member of the Audit Bureau of 


Circulations, of the United Press, 
and of Media Records, Incorporated 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


Magazine Advertising Jumps 
$50,000,000 in Five Years 


WENT Y- FIVE 
MILLION DOL- 
LARS in 1913 


BY WALTER MANN 


preface indirectly points 
out, this drop in the curve 
was not an indictment of 


—$100,000,000 in 


17 Years Ad Advertisi national magazine adver- 
1924 — $150,000,000 in a St Ce of. National ————— 4 tising (as will be plainly 
1929! Dollars Dollars y” seen by the steady upward 
Seventeen years ago, we pa trend of the three-year 
when national advertising “~ 7 140 “rolling-average” Curve 
was in its comparative in- wed ff 130 superimposed on the same 
fancy, many of the leading -_ - 120 chart), but rather a reflec- 
economists pointed at the 110 i 10 tion of a universal com- 
marvelous growth of this on rani of 100 mercial unrest. 
new adjunct to - sales. 90 7a a 90 If magazine advertising 
Twenty-five million dollars 80 f= go happened to need a vote 
in magazine advertising! 70 ff 70 of confidence—w h ich, 
Where would this mad 60 We 60 thank heaven, it does not 
spending end? . 50 -y: m= Trend (3 Year Rolling Average) 50 —it could find one in this 
Eleven years later, in 40 a ----Total any Expenditures 40 chart in which the adver- 
1924, when the hundred- 30 + — Lae 30 tisers’ votes have been cast 
million-dollar mark was ‘20lF 20 in most convincing terms, 
attained, there were many i.e., in cold dollars and 
who questioned the ad- 1913 ‘14 ‘15 ‘6 17. ‘18 ‘19 ‘20 ‘21 ‘22 ‘23 ‘24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 26 1929-J cents. 


visability of any such 
reckless race for public preference. 
This was only a couple of years after 
the buyers’ strike in 1921, now com- 
monly known as the post-war defla- 
tion. 

Such a huge increase was particular- 
ly impressive at this time because 
many a manufacturer still had the bit- 
ter taste of this deflation in his mouth, 
and was still wondering whether his 
new-found prosperity was permanent. 

Day before yesterday, when the 
Crowell Publishing Company’s annual 
market study, ‘‘National Markets and 
National Advertising,” was released, 
we found that a new record had been 
reached. In the five short years from 


Chart showing the number of advertisers who 
bave spent a million dollars in magazine advertis- 
ing in any one year since 1913. 


fifty million in 1929. 


1924 to 1929 the post-war deflation 
momentum had not only been main- 
tained, but had actually been increased, 
and the figure for national magazine 
advertising had reached a hundred and 
fifty million dollars! 

The chart shown above headed 
“Seventeen Years of National Mag- 
azine Advertising,’ is indeed interest- 
ing. It shows that outside of one 
small deflection of less than 2 per 
cent in 1928, the period of the buyers’ 
strike was the only one in which 
national magazine advertising has ever 
faltered in its growth from twenty-five 
million in 1913 to a hundred and 
And, as the 


Growth of the 
Millionaire Class 


ae oy yd Over $000,000 
uccessive Year 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ., 


These figures, it will be 
remembered, are ultra conservative, as 
they represent the checking, by the 
Crowell research department, of the 
thirty “leading magazines’ of the 
country. These thirty leading mag- 
azines represent not far from 75 per 
cent of the national magazine adver- 
tising volume. Hence the actual total 
for magazine advertising may well be 
up around the two-hundred-million 
mark! 

Following their checking of the 
total figures, the Crowell research de- 
partment has gone into a series of 
very interesting breakdowns, which 
serve to show even more clearly the 
healthy growth of this advertising 


Chart showing the number who have averaged a 
million and the total volume of advertising pur- 
chased by this particular group. 
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mastodon. The first chart at the left- 
hand bottom of page 520 shows the 
number of national advertisers who 
have spent a million dollars or more 
in any one year, while the chart in 
the lower right-hand corner shows the 
number of advertisers who have 
averaged a million per year for some 
years back. Here we will let the 
above-mentioned preface tell you in its 
own words about these two charts. 

“As the field of national magazine 
advertising has reached and passed the 
billion-dollar mark during these last 
seventeen years—is, indeed, now closer 
to the two-billion than the one-billion- 
dollar mark—so the number of indi- 
vidual companies that have entered the 
million-dollar class has steadily in- 
creased. Prior to 1916 a million- 
dollar investment in national magazine 
advertising by a single company was 
unheard of. The nearest had been an 
expenditure of slightly under three- 
quarters of a million by the Quaker 
Oats Company in 1915. 


_S ALES 


had increased to four, by the addition 
of the Colgate Company. The next 
year saw five with the Congoleum 
company added. In 1924 there were 
seven investing over a million, the 
new ones being Lever Brothers and 
the Postum Cereal Company. In 1925 
there were six—Colgate Company 
missing inclusion by a few thousands. 
The year 1926 saw a marked increase 
to nine, Colgate Company returning, 
and Fleischmann Company and Chrys- 
ler Sales Company being the new en- 
trants. 

“The next year the number had 
gone to eleven, with Pepsodent and R. 
J. Reynolds Company as the new- 
comers. In 1928 the number was 
only ten—but four other companies 
missed inclusion by less than $50,000. 
In 1929 the number of million-dollar 
advertisers has grown to fifteen with 
a sixteenth company less than $10,000 
short of making the class. The chart 
at the lower left-hand corner shows 
the number of million-dollar adver- 


Two Hundred Million Dollars? 


Is the steady upward march of advertising to continue indefinitely? 
So it would appear from eighteen charts published in the preface 
of the Crowell Publishing Company’s annua! market study, “Na- 
tional Markets and National Advertising,” released this week. 

This is the first of a series of articles which discuss these eighteen 
charts from the advertisers’ point of view. Next week we will 
take up charts pertaining to the seventy-five ranking advertisers 
and the way in which their expenditures have grown in this period. 
Next we will discuss what the performance of the smaller adver- 
tisers has been during the same period—to see whether this increase 
has come as much from them as it has from the seventy-five rank- 
ers. Finally there are a miscellaneous group of graphs which give 
interesting sidelights on the whole magazine expenditure picture. 


“In 1916 Willys-Overland appeared 
with the first million-dollar appropria- 
tion and was followed in 1917 by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
with a slightly larger investment. 
Nineteen-eighteen lacked a_ million- 
dollar investment, but in 1919 Procter 
& Gamble and Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company both exceeded that 
amount. In 1920 the number in- 
creased to five; Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company in the lead, with 
Quaker Oats, Procter & Gamble and 
Columbia Graphophone and the Victor 
Talking Machine Compnay in that 
order. 

_ “The depression of 1921 saw this 
list of five million-dollar investors cut 
to three, with the Joseph Campbell 
Company, for the first time above the 
million-dollar mark, leading the list, 
Procter & Gamble and Victor being 
the other two. In 1922 this number 


tisers in each year. Each advertiser is 
represented by the same-sized cube so 
the heights of the various columns 
do not indicate the total volume of ex- 
penditures of this million-dollar 
group, merely the number of members 
in the group in each year. 

“Another way of describing this 
particular group of advertisers, which 
places the emphasis on the enlarging 
investments of the group as a whole, 
is to show for each year the number 
whose investments have averaged a 
million dollars. The chart at the lower 
right-hand corner shows this and, in 
addition, the total volume of adver- 
tising purchased by this particular 
group. 

“Until 1916 none reached a million. 
In 1916 and 1917 there was but one. 
In 1919 the first five averaged over a 
million dollars and the next year ten 
did so. In 1921 the depression took 
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this number back to five; but it grew 
to six in 1922 and to nine in 1923. 
From here on the increase is rapid 
and steady. In 1924 the first fifteen 
advertisers averaged over a million, 
the largest expenditure being Campbell 
Soup Company with $1,519,250, and 
the fifteenth—or smallest to come 
within the million-dollar average list 
—$651,250. In 1925 the first twenty- 
one averaged over a million dollars 
and in 1926 the first thirty. In 1927 
this had grown to thirty-seven and in 
1928 it was again thirty-seven. In 
1929 forty-seven, or just three short 
of two-thirds of the entire list of sev- 
enty-five rankers, averaged an expendi- 
ture of one million and the entire 
seventy-five for this year showed an 
average expenditure of over $800,000. 

“To say it in still another way, the 
entire list of seventy-five ranking ad- 
vertisers for 1929 averaged more than 
$100,000 higher than the largest ad- 
vertiser in 1913, 1914 or 1915.” 

Next week we shall present charts 
from this preface—showing how the 
seventy-five ranking advertisers stood 
—from many interesting angles. We 
are indebted to the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company for permission to pub- 
lish these charts. 


Candy Appropriations 
Total $13,000,000 


Candy manufacturers spent about 
$13,000,000—or 3 per cent of sales 
—for advertising last year, the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, Chi- 
cago estimates. Reports to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington from 495 firms manu- 
facturing 80 per cent of the candy sold 
in the United States are the basis for 
the estimates, which include about 
$500,000 spent by the association it- 
self in a cooperative campaign. Dis- 
tributor and retailer advertising is not 
included. 

In 1927, the last year for which de- 
tailed reports are available, these 
manufacturers spent 31 per cent of 
their total appropriation in newspapers 
and magazines, 17 in window and 
other displays, 9 in posters, 7.5 in car 
cards and 5 in handbills. About 13 
per cent of the total was in free 
samples. 

Greatest appropriations in proportion 
to sales were by larger companies. 
Twenty-three, with aggregate sales of 
$85,028,196, spent 6.41 per cent for 
advertising, while 159, with sales of 
$21,091,621, spent only 0.31 per cent. 


Finney Agency Changes 

W. B. Finney Advertising Company, Kan- 
sas City, has changed its name to Barrons 
Advertising Company, Inc. The personnel 
is unchanged. 


Number 3. Building a Complete Line—the Most 
Popular Method of Expansion* 


What Is a Sound Expansion Policy? 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE present Bigelow-Sanford 

Carpet Company traces its 

origin back to the business of 

Alexander Wright, which was 
organized in 1825. Almost from the 
beginning the company has been en- 
gaged in a systematic expansion 
policy. The chart of the organization’s 
history printed below indicates that 
the concern made about twenty major 
evolutionary moves, leading up to the 
corporation of 1930. 

The interesting thing about the com- 
pany’s genealogy is that while the 
firm was constantly moving forward, 
it has stuck pretty much to the carpet 
business. Its expansion effort has 
been directed mainly toward enlarging 
its line. That was why it merged 
with Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., in 
1929. The Sanford line complements 
the Bigelow line somewhat. The 
union of the two makes it possible 
for the combined organization to sup- 
ply woolen and worsted floor cover- 
ings in practically every important 
type of weave and in every price range 
which present-day merchandising de- 
mands. 

General Motors has been expanding 
on a vast scale for twenty years. 
Essentially, all its effort has been 
directed toward the formation of a 
complete line. The company has so 
many strange irons in the fire that it 
may seem as though G. M. is forget- 
ting its original business. Closer 
study will reveal, however, that every 
activity in which the organization is 
concerned is connected more or less 
directly with the motor car industry. 
Sometimes the connection may be re- 
mote, but it is there, nevertheless. 

An advertisement in the March 1 is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post gave 
a list of G. M.’s vast ramifications. 
It showed that the corporation is com- 
posed at present of the following 
units: 

Car and truck manufacturers, 6. 

Body companies, 6. 

Parts and accessories manufactur- 
ers, 19. 


*The conclusion to an article in the 
March 15 issue. Previous articles in this 
series appeared February 8, February 22 
and March 1. 


Companies 
ucts, 3. 

Affiliated companies, 5. 

Subsidiaries in other countries, 24. 

Financing and imsurance com- 
panies, 4. 

Real estate companies, 6. 

Research companies, 2. 

There are many reasons why G. M.'s 
activities are so far flung. Principally, 
though, General Motors is organized 
to derive all the profit possible from 
the industry in which it is engaged. 
Contrary to the general understand- 
ing, the making of motor cars is not 
a self-contained business. A good 
portion of the car is assembled, the 
parts and equipment coming from out- 
side manufacturers. It would not pay 


making other prod- 


car companies to manufacture this 
equipment themselves. General Mo. 
tors, however, is big enough to justify 
either owning outright or having an 
interest in these parts companies. In 
some cases these controlled organiza- 
tions sell to G. M. exclusively, but 
more frequently they do an outside 
business, even with G. M.’s com- 
petitors. In this way does G. M. 
take advantage of all its opportunities, 

Ford is not set up to catch the 
profits from these outside oppor- 
tunities as well as is General Motors. 
In one of Theodore F. MacManus’ 
recent advertisements, ‘Reducing the 
Price of Coffins Will Not Stimulate 
the Demand,” he declares that almost 
two-thirds of Ford’s (not mentioned 
by name) complete products are 
manufactured either wholly or in part 

(Continued on page 539) 
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This map shows business con- 
ditions as reported in the 
February number of Nation’s 
Business. 


USINESS is always good 
in Janesville. The map 
here shows it. Janesville 
is in the white. The 
map in the January issue of Na- 
tion’s Business shows the same— 
and a year ago again the same 
report, ‘“Business is good!” 


It should be good! Diversified 
industries with a payroll of $7,500,000 
annually, keep business on an even 
keel. Janesville is the center of a rich 
agricultural territory, where dairymen 
receive their regular milk and cream 
checks and tobacco raisers drive good 
cars, 


No place in America can you find a 
better market. It has ready money to 


H. H. Bliss, Publisher 


Thos. G. Murphy, Advertising Manager 


KANS. 


now business 


is even better! 


Nation’s Business in its February issue 
finds Janesville, Wisconsin, in the white. 
And now in March business is even better 
—retail, wholesale and industrial! 
is a market that can buy—can buy your 
merchandise. 


spend. Janesville, with its population 
of 26,000, together with 42 other 
thriving towns and cities and hundreds 
of farm homes, is not a part of the 
Milwaukee or Chicago markets. It 
must be treated independently. But it 
is easy to capture. All it takes is one 
paper—the Janesville Gazette—the 
biggest paper of its size in America. 
“No other publication on earth can do 


Here 


the job. It is read by 15 out of 
15 homes in Janesville and 13 
out of 15 homes in the Janes- 
ville territory. Here is the ideal 
‘one newspaper market!’ ” 


We will be pleased to send you 
our Retail Directory of the 
Janesville territory which offers 
32 pages of valuable facts. It 
lists 2,114 retail outlets, classified by 
towns and outlets and has proven of 
immense aid to sales and advertising 
executives and salesmen. We will be 
pleased to send you this directory to- 
gether with any other information 
about the Janesville territory you may 
want. 
Janesville has money to spend for your 
merchandise! 


anesville Gazette 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Western Representatives 
Weaver, Stewart Co., Inc. 
1514 Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives, Fred Kimball, Inc. 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
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Some Wild Selling Ideas I Have 


Run Across 


(Continued from page 515) 


two chaps on such boards who may 
let go with such a low brow expres- 
sion as “bologna,” when a flattering 
appeal is attempted. 

Hence, if you must use “bologna,” 
slice it scientifically. Such was the ad- 
vice tendered by an advertising agency 
representative at this group discussion 
of sales stunts. He illustrated his con- 
tention by describing how one agency 
got the jump on a number of others 
in competition for a Western chain 
store grocery account. The successful 
agency got the contract in this solicita- 
tion through a simple but unusual sales 
stunt. 

Originally, practically all of the 
leading agencies in the country had 
been considered by this Western gro- 
cery chain. The competition finally 
narrowed down to three agencies, and 
the representatives of these agencies 
were invited to present their sales story 
to the board of directors of the gro- 
cery chain organization on a certain 
day in a Western city. 

The representatives of the first two 
agencies went before the board, and 
presented their story in the regular 
way. The representative of the third 
competing agency entered the direc- 
tors’ room, carrying one of the chain's 
regulation grocery baskets. It was 
heaped full of grocery products of all 
kinds and sizes. 


Brought Groceries with Him 


This agency man then proceeded to 
take out each product, slowly enough 
for each director to scan its label, and 
stacked it on the directors’ table. 
When he had finished unpacking, an 
imposing array of some thirty nation- 
ally-known products were pyramided 
on the directors’ table. 

“When I arrived in town this morn- 
ing,” explained the agency representa- 
tive, as the directors looked at the 
stock of products, “I went direct to 
one of your stores, and was able to 
purchase each and every one of these 
products whose advertising is handled 
by the agency I represent. You are 
familiar with all these products be- 
cause you think so much of consumer 
demand behind them that you handle 
them in all your stores.” 

With such a premise, the agency 
man began his real story. It went over 
splendidly, and he landed the account. 
The grocery basket innovation did the 
trick. The directors were in a most 
favorable frame of mind towards this 


agency man, because through a simple 
exhibit and practical demonstration, he 
had melted their cold indifference, and 
captured their attention immediately. 

A curious sidelight to this sales coup 
was that one of the other two compet- 
ing agencies actually advertised more 
of the products sold through this 
Western grocery chain than the agency 
which got the chain’s account. The 
failure of their representative to “hip- 
podrome’’ this fact cost his company 
cne business, 

That the time element must be con- 
sidered in melting cold, indifferent 
dealers was brought in this hotel-room 
gabfest by Strickler, who had long 
experience as a retail sales supervisor. 
He pointed out that the average retail 
salesman has to get his man fast be- 
cause he must make a number of prof- 
itable calls a day if he is to justify his 
name on any payroll. 


Trick Introduction 


Strickler maintained that the quick- 
est and surest way to get the retail 
wooden Indian interested was with a 
quick unusual stunt, or a_ speedy 
demonstration. 

“In going after an agency account, 
or selling a man a high-priced car,” 
commented Strickler, ‘‘a salesman can 
afford to take his time with a tough 
prospect. He can go ahead and recite 
his story and come to an abrupt stop 
with some grocers I have tried to sell, 
and ask a question, you'll get your an- 
swer on the outside. 

“Salesmen are no novelty to these 
hard-boiled grocers. They visit them 
daily in droves, and as a result, the 
grocer has a trained technique to re- 
sist salesmen’s eloquence.  Indiffer- 
ence, and a cold manner are usually 
this retailer’s leading cards. Conse- 
quently, the grocery salesman is likely 
to have to face whole fields of iceberg 
dealers in his daily calls. He has to 
melt them quickly, or be out of a job. 

“We always found that a trick in- 
troduction in form of an unusual stunt 
or quick demonstration of a product 
interests the most indifferent dealer. I 
remember one of the successful stunts 
which was used by a weighing ma- 
chine company. It usually made the 
grocer come down from his high alti- 
tude perch. 

“This sales outfit supplied its men 
with a folder which spread open like 
an accordion. The salesman would 
walk right up to the grocer and hand 


him one end of the folder. Then to 
the amazement of the retailer, the 
salesman would dash for the door. As 
the folder opened up lengthwise of the 
store, it displayed in large letters the 
high selling points of the weighing 
machine. 

“While the astonished retailer was 
recovering his senses, the salesman 
would pin his end of the folder on the 
wall of the store, go back and get the 
grocer’s end. He would hang that 
also, thereby converting the erstwhile 
folder into an elaborate wall tapestry. 
Then, the salesman would take the 
grocer, and make him read aloud the 
message on this folder-tapestry. The 
coldest dealer could not be indifferent 
to such a stunt. And it only took a 
few minutes in all to pull, and rarely 
failed to pave the way for an order.” 

Don Hamilton, another chap in on 
our discussion, had unusual success 
in selling large contracts for paper 
towels to schools and _ institutions. 
This trade is a rather difficult one to 
sell, because in the majority of cases, 
the janitor has a lot to say about the 
kind of towels which should be 
bought. And janitors are not the 
easiest type of buyer to sell. Espe- 
cially, when they know that a salesman 
must cater to them to get the busi- 
ness. Then they consider themselves 
quite some personages. 

“Tell us, Don,” queried one of the 
group, ‘‘why you have such a drag 
with janitors. You're one fellow who 
is able to sell even the most up-stage 
janitor.” 

“Well,” said Hamilton, with a 
smile, ‘I never call them ‘janitors.’ | 
always give them the high sounding 
title of ‘custodian.’ ”’ 


Introduce New Display 
Method for Screws 


A carton containing sixty small 
packages of screws—six boxes of each 
leading size—has been prepared by 
the American Screw Company, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, for display 
by dealers. 

The customer a out the size and 
quantity wanted and pays the price in- 
dicated. For average orders the neces- 
sity for counting, weighing and wrap- 
ping these small items will not be 
necessary. 


Liquid Carbonic Expands 


Liquid Carbonic Corporation has acquired 
a controlling interest in Canadian Cat- 
bonate, Ltd., which will enable the latte 
company to start distribution of bottling 
machinery and soda fountains. Canadian 
Carbonate, Ltd., will continue to conduct 
its carbonic gas business. Its personnel 
will remain unchanged. 
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New York: 


Aim at the 
bullseye In 1930 


C HANGED and changing conditions confront adver- 
tising and selling this year. Profitable sales will 
be made in markets and media of proved productivity. 
Costly blunderbuss methods will be eliminated. Sharp- 
eyed advertisers will carefully survey their markets 
... and aim their advertising ammunition straight at 


the bullseye. 


Today, as never before, The News is equipped to pro- 
duce volume results in the prolific Indianapolis market. 
With the 1929 margin of advertising leadership the 
greatest in its 60-year history ... with present circu- 
lation at a new high peak ... this powerful sales 
weapon will again prove with profits that it... ALONE 

. can do the job! Your advertising messages will 


be aimed point blank at the bullseye of the Indianapolis 


market if you 


Concentrate in the News in 1930 


Cyhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


pol The Indianapolis Radins 


Member of the 100,000 group of American cities 


Dan A. CARROLL Don BrinGe J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. Advertising Director 


Chicago : Lake Michigan Bldg. 


Export Managers Analyze Conquest 


of New Foreign Markets 


Methods of overcoming a ‘temporary 
halting-point in the great post-war ex- 
pansion of our foreign commerce’ 
were analyzed by executives of several 
leading companies at the annual Get- 
Together of the Export Managers’ 
Club of New York, Inc., at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, March ‘18. 

Since October, 1929, when American 
export trade reached a “total value of 
$828,500,000,” Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, told the execu- 
tives, the volume of export trade has 
been cut in half. “This decline was 
partly seasonal in character,” Mr. 
Sisson explained, “but its significance 
is emphasized by the fact that the 
January figure ($411,000,000) _ is 
nearly 16 per cent smaller than that 
for January, 1929. 

“Even to those who realize the 
necessary interdependence of capital 
movements and international trade 
volumes,” he added, “‘it is surprising 
to find how close is the actual corre- 
spondence between the movement of 
funds and the merchandise trade bal- 
ances. During most of the last 
decade America has been aiding 
European rehabilitation by shipping a 
huge quantity of commodities over- 
seas, and at the same time by lending 
to Europe the money with which to 
pay for these commodities. In the 
past year or more it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to continue this 
process because of the absorption of 
funds, both domestic and foreign, in 
our inflated stock market. The effect 
of this tendency was to create an 
acute shortage of capital funds in 
many foreign financial markets. But, 
for the time being, the United States 
was in no position to make good such 
a shortage. The decline in our export 
trade was the inevitable result of this 
situation. 

‘Now the principal difficulty has been 
removed, and it appears that condi- 
tions in the United States will soon 
be more inviting to foreign borrowers 
than for some time. 

“Although American factories are 
estimated to produce about one-half of 
the manufactured commodities of the 
world, our manufactured exports in 
comparison with the total volume of 
domestic manufactures show a slight 
decline in the last fifty years,” Thomas 
J. Watson, president of International 


Thomas J. Watson 


Business Machines Corporation, point- 
ed out. 

Certain industries, however, Mr. Wat- 
son said, have been much more active 
in this respect than others. “The 
automobile industry, built during the 
last quarter century, now forms over 
10 per cent of our entire volume of 
exports.’” And yet, “despite the fact 
that over 83 per cent of the motor car 
travel of the world is done in cars of 
American make, the potential foreign 
demand is recognized as having barely 
scratched the surface.” 

Paul R. Mahony, executive vice-presi- 
dent of International B. F. Goodrich 
Corporation, cited certain things the 
export manager must “know.” “He 
knows that his product frequently 
requires a special packing to resist the 
many rough handlings it must be sub- 
jected to or to accommodate itself to 
varied and sometimes limited means 
of transportation, often involving ex- 
posure to the elements. He knows 
that special and sometimes apparently 
absurd requirements must be met in 
the invoicing of the goods. He knows 
that to sell goods abroad can be ac- 
complished only through efficient and 
intelligent salesmanship, sometimes 
involving the need of specially trained 
men just as at home. 

“He knows that if good and extensive 
advertising is necessary to sell goods 
at home, there is much more than 
treble a need for such advertising to 
sell them afield. He knows that 
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abroad there are no equivalents of the 
advertising media with vast and 
searching circulation comparable with 
those we have at hand for promoting 
consumer demand at home; that for 
one dollar expended in advertising at 
home we can get from six to ten or 
more times the coverage that can be 
secured from a dollar expended in 
foreign advertising in general. He 
knows that, however capable and how- 
ever willing and energetic the domes- 
tic advertising manager may be, 
without foreign field experience, or 
constant touch with the organization 
and general trend of the foreign busi- 
ness, he can be of comparatively little 
help in doing foreign advertising; be- 
cause it is mot merely a matter of 
copywriting, it is the knowing of when, 
where, how and how much to adver- 
tise and then doing it in the light of 
that knowledge. 

“The export manager knows that it is 
futile to establish agencies and branch 
offices, to have resident salesmen, to 
send out foreign travelers and tech- 
nical experts, to expend money in 
foreign advertising, unless all of this 
is backed up by intelligent, efficient 
and prompt service and cooperation in 
the handling of accounting and cor- 
respondence in the execution of orders 
at home.” 

In transacting export business, Marston 
Haviland, president of the Haviland 
Shade Roller Company, told the meet- 
ing, there are four principal steps to 
consider: Securing prospects; making 
quotations and getting the order; ship- 
ping the goods, and collecting pay: 
ment. 

“With reference to prices,” Mr. Havi- 
land said, ‘‘we have found it expedi- 
ent, like many others, to make 
somewhat lower quotations than we do 
for domestic business, not because of 
competition from home, but largely be- 
cause of foreign competition; chiefly 
from one country in our case, where 
there flourishes a fairly large and 
growing shade roller factory, making 
a good product. On account of 
cheaper labor and lower cost for the 
main items entering into the manufac- 
ture of shade rollers—namely, steel 
and wood—they have become a very 
potent factor in the world markets. 
However, in many places we do en- 
joy practically the same prices as at 
home. 


= 
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An additional service in classified 
telephone directories—bridging the 
gap between advertising and selling. 
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$50,000,000 Bakery 
Combine to Market 
“Group” Brands 


Interstate Bakeries Corporation—a 
holding company with combined assets 
of $50,000,000—was established at 
Kansas City this week through a 
merger of bakery organizations extend- 
ing from Ohio to California. R. L. 
Nafziger, president of the Schulze 
Baking Company, Kansas City, is 
president. 

The Schulze group includes plants in 
Chicago, Peoria, Springfield, Illinois, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids and Cincinnati. The West 
Coast group includes Kilpatrick’s Bakeries 
of Santa Ana and Long Beach; Suydam 
Baking Company, Long Beach; Four-S 
Baking Company, Los Angeles; Log Cabin 
Bread Company, Los Angeles; Cramer Bak- 
ing Company, San Diego and El Centro; 
Weber Baking Company, Los Angeles, 
Glendale, Santa Ana and Santa Barbara, 
and the Weber Cake Company, Hollywood, 
all of California. 


Officers of the combine are Mr. Naf- 
ziger, who has been president of the 
Schulze organization for the last three 
years; James W. Costello, president of 
the Weber Baking Company, Los An- 
geles, vice-president; and Gerald A. 
Torrence, secretary and treasurer of 
Schulze, secretary-treasurer. 

Methods of coordinating the sales 
activities of the merging companies 
have not yet been worked out, Mr. 
Torrence told this magazine. 

“The merging companies will retain 
their present organizations and iden- 
tities,’ he added, “‘but the corporation 
plans eventually to develop brands to 
be sold by the Interstate or some other 
group name. Our present plan is that 
ultimately all products will be iden- 
tified by brand name, which are in 
turn identified with Interstate as the 
parent organization.” 


300 Manufacturers Aid 
“Sports Silk Week” 


One thousand department stores, 300 
garment manufacturers and 40 weavers 
of silk fabrics have agreed to pattici- 
pate in a national Sports Silk Week, 
May 12-17, the second annual mer- 
chandising event sponsored by the 
Spun Silk Division of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, New York. 

One million five hundred thousand 
direct-mail announcements in colors, 
depicting women in tennis, golf and 
sports walking attire, together with 
mats of the same subject, and copy 
for newspaper advertisements are be 
ing distributed to the stores, J. Ralph 
Corbett, executive director of the Spun 
Silk committee, said. 


R. L. Nafziger 


Glass Container Makers 
Plan Display Contest 


Cash awards totaling $6,220 are being 
offered by the Glass Container Associa- 
tion of America in a nation-wide dis- 
play contest. Fifty thousand dollars 
{or consumer and business paper ad- 
vertising to promote the event will be 
spent on a cooperative basis by the 
106 members of the organization. 

In addition to a first prize of $1,000, 
sixteen awards will be given grocers in 
each section of the country for displays 
of domestic foods packed in glass and 
appearing in their windows between 
April 1 and May 15. 

Several affiliated industries are partici- 
pating in the contest, John S. Barlow, 
advertising manager of the association, 
informed SALES MANAGEMENT—the 
cap and closure manufacturers; manu- 
facturers of equipment and machinery, 
and of shipping cases. 

In addition to 145 prizes to retail 
grocers, special awards are also being 
given to salesmen and food packers. 


Special “Potato” Train 


A special train—the “Aroostook Potato 
Special”—will start from Presque Isle, 
Maine, next week to promote the sale of 
Northern Maine potatoes for seed to 
farmers and growers throughout the East 
and South. About 125 growers, buyers, 
seed specialists and Maine business men 
will be aboard with a large supply of seed 
potatoes, and officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture will join the 
patty en route. 


William Burke Miller, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the press relations de- 
partment of the National Broadcasting 
Company, has been placed in charge of 
a new division, which will arrange and 
supervise broadcasts of current events. 


A. N. A. Issues Study 
of Radio as Medium; 


Talks to Set Owners 


Data obtained from 31,000 personal 
calls on radio set owners in ‘1929 form 
the nucleus for “The Advertiser 
Looks at Radio,” a one-hundred-page 
book published this week by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Inc., 
New York. 

The book is intended to eliminate as 
far as possible “uncertainty and con. 
fusion” with regard to this medium, 
in which national advertisers alone 
now spend more than $19,000,000 
yearly. 

It shows that the number of sets in 
Operation during evening hours is 
about 60 per cent of the total, instead 
of 80 per cent, usually claimed by 
radio interests. 

“Eleven million radio sets are in use 
throughout the country,’ the report 
said, ‘‘and 150 national advertisers are 
using the networks regularly.’’ There 
are also “‘several thousand local broad- 
casters.” 

“With many new accounts in 1929 
there has been little constructive effort 
on the part of broadcasting companies 
either to support their medium in 
questions of contact renewals or to 
meet the growing competition of rec- 
ords, spot broadcasting or many other 
important situations which sooner ot 
later must call for their serious con- 
sideration,” the .report points out. 
The book illustrates, with the aid of 
charts, based on interviews with radio 
listeners, how certain networks are bet- 
ter fitted to reach certain territories 
than others; it discusses the question 
of service received from networks, and 
gives an analysis of reasons for failure 
on the part of stations properly to 
broadcast a program. 

One chapter, based on interviews with 
radio listeners, is devoted to the most 
popular hours of listening in different 
types of territory; another on a similar 
basis to the most popular types of pro- 
grams. 

Information for the report was pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
association’s radio committee by Cross- 
ley, Inc., a national research organiza- 
tion. The -findings are being used in 
the establishment of an “Audit Bureau 
of Radio Circulation.” 


Berkey & Gay Head Dies 


Malcolm C. Mowat, president of the 
Berkey & Gay division, Grand Rapids, of 
the Simmons Company, furniture manufac- 
turer, New York, died at Montclair. New 
Jersey, this week, of pneumonia.  Thirty- 
two years old, Mr. Mowat was one of the 
youngest furniture executives in the coun- 
try. 
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A NEWSPAPER GAVE A city NEW LIFE 


New Life expressing it- 
self. Part of the $200,- 
000,000 being spent in the 
development of down- 
town Cincinnati. Photo- 
graph, courtesy of Cin- 
cinnati Street Railway Co. 


That paper is the Cincinnati Post. 
Working alone, every other news- 
paper, indifferent or hostile, the Post 
supplied the editorial influence that 
a few years ago gave Cincinnati a 
new government. Since that time 
Cincinnati has become the best gov- 
erned large city in the United States. 


And good government has made 
Cincinnati a new city. In the four 
years which have elapsed since the 
Charter Government went into 
power, more than $200,000,000 has 
been, or is being spent in the de- 
velopment of down-town Cincinnati 
. .. not by public bond issues but by 
private capital. 


A newspaper so civic-minded and 
forward-thinking appeals to people 
who are likewise civic-minded and 
forward thinking. For it is only such 
people who enjoy such writers asO.O. 
McIntyre, Heywood Broun, M. E. 
Tracy, Will Rogers, and the other 
editorial and feature writers of the 
Cincinnati Post. 


And assuredly a group progressive 
enough to change a government and 
keep it in power is progressive 
enough to want the modern mer- 
chandise which you make and sell 
and advertise. 


To put the Cincinnati Post on your list 
is to make sure that you reach in its 
entirety* this market of influential, for- 
ward-thinking, civic-minded Cincinnatians. 


*Post Circulation: 


1. City and Suburban....... 139,435 
2. In the O.K. Market...... 160,000 
(Cincinnati Trading Area) 

3. Total Circulation ........ 195,062 
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First Group Grocery Warehouse 
to Open in Philadelphia Soon 


The first unit in a chain of group 
warehouses, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, will be opened 
soon in Philadelphia, Robert F. Miller, 
executive vice-president of the asso- 
ciation at New York, has just an- 
nounced. 

The merchandise to be carried will in- 
clude nearly all types of package or 
specialty merchandise sold in grocery 
stores. 

“Under our program,’ Mr. Miller 
pointed out, “we will designate in 
Philadelphia two warehouses which 
will be used by practically all of our 
eighty-two member companies for dis- 
tribution to that city, and to the entire 
consuming region in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, 
Delaware and the Eastern shore of 
Maryland. The warehousing commit- 
tee will meet before the end of 
March to select the two Philadelphia 
houses which will be used. 

“The group or centralized warehous- 
ing system is intended to permit the 
various participating manufacturers to 
ship in full carloads or pooled cars 
to the warehouses, thus obtaining the 
most favorable freight rates. From 
the warehouses deliveries in smaller 
lots will be made by truck to whole- 
sale buyers in the territory served. 
“Under the present system,” he con- 
tinued, “each company selects the loca- 
tion of its warehouse facilities without 
regard to the others. In a large city 
like Philadelphia a wholesale buyer 
making up an assorted order might 
have to send his truck to as many as 
fifteen different warehouses to obtain 
everything required. Under the group 
plan he could probably obtain all his 
requirements at one warehouse, or, in 
any case, at not more than two. 
Group warehousing will also permit 
the standardization of blanks and 
forms used in connection with the 
various transactions. 

“It will allow the warehouse manage- 
ments to cooperate much more closely 
with the manufacturers in arranging 
for the most effective use of space. 
For example, it will facilitate dis- 
tinguishing between slow-moving and 
fast-moving merchandise and arrang- 
ing for locations in accordance with 
the frequency of calls. It will also 
be possible to obviate conditions 
which not infrequently exist today in 
which the merchandise of a single 
manufacturer may be scattered through 
three or four different floors of the 
same warehouse due to lack of sys- 


tematized arrangement on a_ large 
scale, which the new plan will make 
possible.” 

James F. Brownlee, of General Foods 
Corporation, New York City, is chair- 
man of the warehousing committee. 


Professional Campaign 
to Show Digestibility 
of Evaporated Milk 


Results of an extensive research pro- 
gram into the reasons for the ready 
digestibility of evaporated milk will 
be emphasized by the Evaporated Milk 
Association, Chicago, in its advertising 
program this year, A. R. Watkins, as- 
sistant executive secretary, announced 
this week. 

“The experiments showed that an im- 
portant factor in the digestion of milk 
is the presence of an anti-body (exact 
composition unknown) in milk which 
slows down the action of the digestion 
enzymes,” Mr. Watkins said. ‘‘It was 
also found that this anti-body is either 
destroyed or materially reduced in its 
action by continuous heating at high 
temperature (240 degrees F.). Since 
one of the steps in the preparation 
of evaporated milk involves the use 
of continuous heat at high tempera- 
ture, the finding is of great importance 
in our advertising schemes. 

“The association plans to use the 
discovery in its own advertising to 
nutritionists, physicians and food 
chemists,’ Mr. Watkins continued. 
“We are also passing it on to member 
companies who will undoubtedly in- 
corporate it in their national consumer 
advertising programs. 

“The total advertising appropriation 
for the association is fixed, but we are 
planning to devote more of it to pro- 
fessional magazines.” 


Maine Publicity Drive 
Gets 23,907 Inquiries 


The newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising campaign of the Maine Pub- 
licity Bureau last year brought 23,907 
letters from prospective tourists, the 
bureau has announced. 

During the year 1,250,000 tourists— 
80 per cent in automobiles—entered 
the state. About 10 per cent were 
fishermen. Average expenditure of 
the tourists was $90.55, or $113,000,- 
000 in the aggregate. 


New Raleigh Robots 
Launched to Aid 
Feminine Sales 


Primarily to attract a greater share of 
the women’s trade, Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corporation is testing in 
New York the sale of its Raleigh 
cigarette through specially designed 
vending machines. Most of the ma- 
chines are in the theatrical sections 
and other places frequented by profes- 
sional, business and ‘home’ women. 
As a result of the test the distribution 
through this medium will be extended 
soon to other large cities. 

“The machines were placed at points 
that did not affect our regular outlets,” 
Robert Barton, vice-president of 
Brown & Williamson, told Sates 
MANAGEMENT. “About twenty-eight 
inches high and nine inches wide, they 
carry both the plain and_ tipped 
Raleigh cigarettes, at the regular twen- 
ty-cent rate. First machines were 
installed in a tearoom, a beauty par- 
lor, theatre, hotel and a women’s club. 
They are serviced weekly, at which 
time a percentage of the receipts are 
shared with the owner of the premises. 
Profits based on regular wholesale 
price are sufficient to cover installation 
arid preferred position for displays.” 
In addition to its regular newspaper 
campaign, the company will start 
March 28 a radio program over a 
coast-to-coast network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. ‘Sir Walter 
Raleigh” will preside over a review 
in “‘two acts’ and sixteen ‘‘scenes.” 


Shell Starts Survey 
for Aviation Oil 


An aerial survey covering twenty-eight 
states, in which Shell aviation officials 
are taking an active part, is now being 
conducted by the aviation division of 
the Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. 
Louis, as a preliminary step to the 
advertising campaign for its products, 
which will start in a couple of months, 
officials of the department told SALES 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

The corporation will exhibit at the 
Detroit Air Show a specially designed 
Travel-Air “mystery” ship, built in ac- 
cordance with specifications of James 
H. Doolittle, former army flyer and 
now a sales executive of the depatt- 
ment, who is personally flying the 
ship. 


More than 200 new dealers have been 
added to the distributing organization 0 
the Nash Motor Company since the com- 
pany announced its new “400” series of 
eights and sixes last October, C. H. Bliss, 
sales manager, announced this week. 
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Socony Will Provide 
New Oil Service to 


70,000 Dealers 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
will announce soon, in newspaper and 
poster advertising, the inauguration 
of a Certified Lubrication Service 
throughout New York and New Eng- 
land. About 70,000 outlets are af- 
fected. 

The service contemplates complete 
lubrication, under certification, of vir- 
tually every make and model of motor 
car. Manufacturers’ lubrication rec- 
ommendations will be followed. 
Schools of instruction are to be opened 
throughout the New York-New Eng- 
land territory for all the dealers’ 
forces. A six weeks’ course of instruc- 
tion will be inaugurated, one lesson 
being given each week. There will be 
no charge. A few schools are already 
in operation. 

In addition to instruction, elaborate 
charts will be available at each station. 
These charts show in detail lubrication 
requirements of each model of each 
car and cover current models and 
those of recent years. The charts are 
assembled between metal covers, are 
durably bound and the whole is fitted 
with metal rings by which, if desired, 
they may be hung on the wall or 
chained to a table or work bench. 
Each chart will be coated with Duco 
for preservation and cleanliness. They 
may be kept clean by washing without 
injury. As a cleanliness safeguard to 
the car during the lubrication process, 
special covers will be used on seats 
and steering wheel. These covers, 
made to fit each make and model of 
car, will be supplied to dealers 
through the Standard Oil Company. 
The plan contemplates that at least 90 
per cent of all the cars on the road 
may thus be serviced. 

Each car will also be given a thorough 
inspection for worn or defective parts. 
While this is not a part of the service, 
customers will be notified of such con- 
ditions. 

An extensive advertising campaign, 
under Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., will inaugurate the service 
—spread advertisements in newspapers 
and trade papers being used. In ad- 
dition, there will be an extensive 
poster campaign in which the “Skip- 
py’ pictures will play a prominent 
part. 


New Los Angeles Agency 

The Advertisers Company, a new agency, 
has been formed in Los Angeles by M. A. 
Strange, F. O. Jones, Louis Liets, J. D. 
Davis and T. A. Champion. Mr. Strange 
is president. Headquarters are in the 
Merchants Exchange Building. 


Advertising and Work 
Is Eastman’s Remedy 


“Spend a little more money in 
advertising, and do a lot more 
hard work,’ George Eastman, 
chairman of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, suggested 
this week as a basis for progress 
and prosperity of American busi- 
ness in 1930. 
In an interview with Sturges 
Dorrance, president of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, New York 
agency, Mr. Eastman pointed out 
that persistent advertising has 
helped to pull his company 
through several business depres- 
sions. 
The Eastman company, he con- 
tinued, has been a consistent 
advertiser in mewspapers, mag- 
azines and farm papers for forty 
years—starting with an initial 
appropriation of less than $10,- 
000, in 1888. Its 1930 appro- 
riation, he said, is more than 
$1,000,000. 


Penney Chain to Hold 
500 Fashion Shows 


Fashion shows will be held this year 
by J. C. Penney Company at 500 of 
its 1,400 member stores, in an en- 
deavor to promote style consciousness 
among its customers, F. W. Binzen, 
merchandise manager, told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. The fashion 
note will be emphasized in the com- 
pany’s magazine, newspaper and farm 
paper advertising. 

Beginning this week the stores are 
presenting complete stocks of style 
merchandise modeled after Paris de- 
signs, but modified in lines and prices 
by the Penney stylists and buyers to 
fit the needs of its customers. 

As part of Penney’s program to real- 
ize a sales objective of $245,000,000 
this year, Mr. Binzen continued, the 
men’s wear department will also be 
given increased emphasis. Full-page 
advertisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post will be devoted to exploitation 
of men’s attire—an advertisement on 
April 5 carrying an announcement of 
caps, and May 10 of straw hats. 


Logan’s Estate $1,329,421 


Thomas F. Logan, founder of the adver- 
tising agency of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
and at the time of his death in October, 
1928, president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc., left an estate appraised this 
week at $1,329,421 gross and $1,225,610 
net. Of this amount, $1,000,000 was the 
sum for which his 37,018 shares in Lord 
& Thomas and Logan were sold to the 
corporation. 
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MarsHALL ApAMs, formerly sales promo. 
tion manager of the domestic appliance 
department of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, has become 
assistant to J. C. MCQUISTON, general ad. 
vertising manager, at East Pittsburgh— 
replacing A. B. ZERBY, who is now director 
of advertising production. R. R. Davis, 
also a former assistant advertising manager, 
is now editor-in-chief of that department, 
E. G. ALLEN, who has been advertising 
representative in South Philadelphia works 
of Westinghouse, has resigned to assume 
charge of advertising at the Fuller-Lehigh 
Company, Fullerton, Pennsylvania. ; 
THEODORE ZIESMER and JAMES HENRY 
VuHAY have joined C, C. Winningham, 
Inc., Detroit, as art director and assistant 
art director. Mr. Ziesmer was art director 
of the winning Westinghouse institutional 
campaign of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards and connected with several national 
accounts. . . . JULIAN SEAMAN, formerly 
director and treasurer of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., is now with Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., 
New York agency, as vice-president. . . . 
A. J. Picarp has succeeded Harrison C. 
McDONALD as advertising manager of the 
New York Telegram. Mr. McDonald has 
returned to the general management of the 
Scripps-Howard group. Mr. Picard was 
connected with Picard, Bradner & Brown, 
Inc. . . . ARCH N, BERMINGHAM and 
FREDERICK D. Woop, with Dorland 
Agency, Inc., for some time, have been 
appointed vice-presidents of the company. 
. Miss Jess NANcYy Grice, formerly 
advertising manager of the downstairs 
store of L. Bamberger & Company, and 
more recently with the Lawrence Fertig 
Company, New York, is now on the copy 
staff of the United Advertising Agency, 
there. . . . R. H. DuNtapP has resigned 
as advertising director of the Rockford, 
Illinois, Daily Republic, to become national 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Record. He was at one time advertising 
director of the Miami Daily News. . . . 
GerorGE A. CRITTENDEN, a major execu- 
tive in several Detroit printing establish- 
ments for fifteen years, has joined the 
contact organization of the Detroit Press. 
. ROBERT L. BARRows, until recently 

a senior partner of Richardson, Alley & 
Richards, is now a senior partner with 
Cornell, Linder & Company, industrial 
management, New York. . . . JosEPH A. 
WRIGHT, for several years with the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, has been 
appointed vice-president of the United 
Advertising Agency, Newark, affiliated with 
the United Advertising Corporation and the 
United Advertising Agency of New York. 
. . Miss GERTRUDE Morrison, formerly 
advertising manager of the Veldown divi- 
sion of International Paper & Power Com- 
pany, is with the editorial department of 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New York. .. . 


Globe-Democrat to Build 


Ground was broken last week for a new 
six-story home of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat—the first shovel of dirt being 
turned by E. Lansing Ray, president of the 
publishing company, The building will be 
located at Franklin Avenue and High 
Street. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Jan. 4. .... 112) Jan. 5 .... 103 
Jan. 11... 114 Jan. 12 ... 138 
Jan. 18 .... 118 Jan.19.... 142 
Jan. 25 ... 127 Jan. 26 ... 144 
mm i ces EP a 2... OP 
Feb. 8 .... 128 Feb. 9 .... 149 
Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16 ... 147 
Feb. 22 ... 128 Feb. 23 ... 153 
wee. i ..cs 120 Moe 2... 0 
wa.6.... 1% Med .... 13 
Mar. 115... 117 Mar. 16... 149 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Hudnut Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of Richard 
Hudnut, Inc., New York and Paris 
manufacturer of perfumes and cos- 
metics, was heralded by a jubilee book- 
let this week. The booklet, bound in 
gold, carries on its cover the dates, 
1880-1930. 

America’s first “beauty salon’ was es- 
tablished by Richard Hudnut at Ann 
Street and Broadway, New York, the 
company reports in an historical out- 
line in the first few pages of the 
fifty-two-page brochure. Richard Hud- 
hut, then a young graduate of Prince- 
ton, persuaded his father, Alexander 
Hudnut, a druggist, to allow him to 
Prepare toilet preparations. He also 
temodeled the little Ann Street store, 
using Louis XIV decorations. 

Mr. Hudnut was a leader in the move- 
ment toward better package design 
and styling of products. 

Calkins & Holden, New York, is the 
agency for Hudnut. 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


A Convincing Story 


Told by Figures 


In 1929 The Providence Journal-Bulletin led in every 
classification of advertising for Providence daily and Sun- 
day newspapers. The lead in the major classifications is as 


follows: 
Lineage of 
Journal-Bulletin 

PIS his 0 isxawnwads 1,324,562 
Automobile Accessories ..... 859,545 
ccctntas, ih CEE Ee 148,260 
Boots and Shoes ........... 380,438 
Department Stores ......... 3,910,757 
PN Scdweekidns 325 238,857 
I Ss ih artis gees, 722,846 
De hncteenanawen eae 1,357,042 
I icin ch eee eae ee 1,273,946 
PES bp viv eonekakeosns 73,562 
Dc MO Te 516,647 
Men’s Furnishings ......... 396,391 
Musical Instruments ........ 76,488 
ian 4: nin OO on ae Os 836,139 
CE i caeakkieenae Ks 71,651 
I dh cwatnatoka -40s4 ea 57,396 
Steamship and Travel ....... 261,989 
Women’s Specialty S.ops ... 1,326,688 
Pe  ekkc tc ecaadenyas 15,681,329 
Total National ............ 5,400,246 
Total Classified ............ 5,253,709 
PE «ca nteekaaas 26,335,284 


Percentage of 


Total 


in Providence 
Newspapers 


(Per Cent.) 
82 


76 
91 
85 
71 
96 
91 
62 
83 
80 
91 


This decided preference for the Journal-Bulletin is due to 


both the volume and character of circulation. 


These 


newspapers have a greater circulation than all other Eng- 
lish language daily and Sunday newspapers in the state 
combined. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Providence Journal Company 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
- New York - 


Boston 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatites 


Chicago - Los Angeles - 


San Francisco - 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Seattle 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 


OOD SIGNS AND BAD RECORDS: 


Deposits 
in savings banks in the New York Federal Reserve 
District were appreciably higher on February 10, 

the latest return, than at the same time a year before. They 

not only recovered all the losses sustained in the stock 
market collapse of last fall, but reached a higher level than 
ever before. Noteworthy in itself, the fact merits mention 


as a sign of convalescence from a morbid state. There 
are other signs, like the renewed public interest in bonds. 
But attention is diverted from them at the moment by less 
favorable records which tell of harm wrought by destruc- 
tive forces. . This is not a new phenomenon in the 
history of speculative panics. It attends every disaster of 
that kind. The first reaction is generally to minimize the 
weight of the blow. Later on judgment is clouded by 
disappointment growing out of the failure of events to 
justify the first optimistic self-deception. In both states 
the cause is underestimated because of a too common 
tendency to look for immediate effects. We are now reap- 
ing the harvests of a bad sowing—diminished car loadings, 
depleted bank clearings and bank debits, lessened building 
activity, unemployment and the like. 
dence of evils of the past. 


But all this is evi- 
It should not close our eyes 
to early signs of better things to come—harvests of sowings 
by chastened husbandmen. 
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ETTING AT THE BRIBERS: Business men all 

over the country will watch with sympathetic in- 

terest the efforts now being made in New York 
to put teeth in the statute against commercial bribery. No 
evil is more persistent and few abuses affect the public 
interest to a greater extent: it corrupts good morals of 
all concerned; it adds materially to the onerous costs of 
distribution; it is a constant source of irritation and con- 
fusion in trade. As far back as a quarter of a century ago 
the New York legislature passed a law against this form 
of swindling, but enforcement proved to be virtually im- 
possible because of failure to insert a provision granting 
immunity to implicated informers. A measure now being 
pressed makes possible testimony of participants in the 
wrongdoing, which if enacted should serve to remove an 
obstacle to honest salesmanship. . . . Something has been 
done to clean up conditions of this sort in certain indus- 
tries by means of association action. It has been found, 
however, that codes and resolution are not always effective 
barriers against the wiles of upscrupulous cupidity en- 
couraged by established usage. There is a strong feeling 
also behind the view that since the public are the ultimate 


15 


* 
3 


victims of malpractice of this kind, the fraud is one that 
should be dealt with by public authority rather than by 
private agreement. The object of most commercial bribery 
is to induce favorable judgment of inferior goods. The 
concern cheated of a sale suffers an injury which it may 
find other means of repairing. The public upon whom the 
inferior stuff is foisted have no recourse. They may vent 
their dissatisfaction on the dealer, who like as not is guilty 
only of being as ready as they are to take much for granted. 
But when it comes to making good for losses incurred they 
are likely to find themselves with little to show for their 
experience but a habit of suspicion which will prove of 
little practical use as long as bribery in the sale of mer- 
chandise is not stopped by enforceable legal measures. 


cs ws 


ICKING THE ESSENTIALS: A practical prob- 

lem now confronting a good many executives con- 

cerned with mass production is how to make money 
on diminished volumes. Automobile manufacturers whose 
stock is outside the low-priced car class have very gen- 
erally resorted to slight price advances; since costs go up 
as output ebbs, they ask their customers to make good 
the difference. Where any increase in price is likely to 
retard sales other measures are necessary. The shortest way, 
of course, is to Cut operating costs. It is not the easiest 
by any means, and it is apt to lead to the longest road 
to recovery of lost ground. For it is in times like these 
that energetic business men improve their relative positions 
by taking advantage of weaker or less resolute competitors 
to press ahead. . . . The wise, however strong, find in 
existing conditions a powerful stimulus to discrimination. 
They scrutinize volume with an eye heedful of profitable 
returns, not all of the present. They are quick to notice 
expense items that make for show rather than substance. 
They look for extras taken on in times of piping prosper- 
ity that have not paid their way. Their object is twofold 
—to prune away useless encumbrances and to use the sav- 
ings thus effected in adding to means found most useful 
in increasing profitable business. This is especially true 
of selling forces. The demand for competent salesmen 
was never more urgent than it is today, and the need of 
them was never more apparent. For the same reason ad- 
vertising media that produce results are far more essential 
today than they were a year ago, and the advantage of 
using them is more obvious. The problem, in other words, 
is less a problem of retrenchment than of readjustment, 
of choosing from the arsenal of weapons of attack those 
which experience has taught do best the work required. 
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A Record That Must 


Prove Merit 


In June of 1921 the Chicago Evening American 
passed its nearest competitor in the evening 
field in circulation. For the month it led the 
field by 1280 copies—and it has led ever since. 


In February, 1930, the Chicago Evening 
American led this same competitor by 121,455 


copies. Since it took the lead in its field it has 
gained 184,644 in circulation and the com- 
petitor 64,469. 


Only superior merit in Chicago’s eyes can ac- 
count for the Chicago Evening American’s vastly 
greater progress. No other satisfactory explan- 
ation of its sustained and decided leadership can 
be advanced. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a 


Sood National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
newspaper 
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Hotels 
that keep 
ahead of 


your demands 


The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—unti/ Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a la carte service to 
lunchroom or cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 


—— 


Giving Customers What They Want 
Lifts Childs Income $1,081,483 


(Continued from page 516) 


label was placed on counters. Un- 
der the new management, cigarettes 
and cigars, under the company’s own 
brand name, are also sold. This busi- 
ness, Classified as miscellaneous mer- 
chandise sales, is proving so profitable 
that other lines are to be added. Dur- 
ing the present month the sale of pies, 
cakes, cinnamon rolls and candy has 
been inaugurated. The cost of selling 
these added lines is small and profits 
are expected to take care of all in- 
creases in overhead costs. 

The competition of the drug store 
with the restaurant business has also 
figured largely in new Childs policies. 
Each new restaurant is being equipped 
with a soda fountain and eventually 
every Childs restaurant will probably 
have one. As leases expire older units 
will be either discontinued or re- 
modeled. The characteristic white tile 
and table features are being abandoned 
in favor of cheerier environment. 


High Rent Locations 


Three restaurants were closed in 
the last year as unprofitable. “Childs,” 
Mr. Barber said, ‘‘goes where the 
rent is high. Restaurants showing 
losses, we have found, all are gener- 
ally in low-rent districts.” 

Mr. Barber stressed the role adver- 
tising played in the company’s come- 
back. Although a large part of the 
appropriation was spent in obtaining 
proxies, and not for consumer adver- 
tising, results were highly gratifying. 
Newspapers were used, and the copy 
story was of an historical nature, con- 
cerning food. Each advertisement list- 
ed several meat specials for the day. 

Advertising in the present year will 
be increased 50 per cent, Mr. Barber 
said. It will cost $180,000. The 
same copy story will be continued, 
with occasional advertisements on 
service. 

Ten new restaurants are contemplat- 
ed, all to be opened this year. Five 
will be in the New York metropoli- 
tan district. Supplementary names 
will be given each to avoid confusion. 
Thus the restaurant at 1485 Broadway, 
New York, has been named Childs 
Time Square, and the one at 47 East 
Forty-second street is Childs Grand 
Central. 

Stockholders are well pleased with 
the progress being made by their ex- 
ecutives and it is expected that the 
present management will continue. 


S. Willard Smith, vice-president, will 
probably be elected president at the 
annual meeting of stockholders to be 
held this spring. 

“You cannot fool the public,” Mr. 
Barber concluded. ‘‘Not if you are 
engaged in a substantial and long-time 
business enterprise. Anyone who tries 
to tamper with the mechanism should 
know what to expect—he will lose his 
public,” Mr. Barber said. 

“If Childs Company, under the old 
management, had given those who 
built up the business over a period of 
thirty to forty years their fullest con- 
fidence and support, the original in- 
terests would be in control today. 
The company had become a tremen- 
dously valuable property, with annual 
sales of nearly $30,000,000. Outside 
capital had been invited to invest. 
The stake was too great, and the 
stockholders could not allow the 
downward trend to continue. 

‘Now we have won back our pat- 
ronage, and we have added substan- 
tially to it.” 


Arco Company Forms 
Coast Subsidiary 


The Arco Company, paints and var- 
nishes, Cleveland, will establish a 
plant at Los Angeles to serve the 
Western, Latin America and Oriental 
trade. 

The new factory will be known as 
Arco Company, Ltd., of California, 
and will be under the general direc- 
tion of Howard Wise, president of the 
parent company. Howard Raeney will 
be general sales manager and E. B. 
Hagar, who has been manager of the 
San Francisco branch, district manager 
at Los Angeles. 


Boston Seeks $100,000 
for Advertising Drive 


Commercial, Industrial and Publicity 
of Boston, newly formed promotional 
organization, has started a campaign 
under the personal direction of Mayor 
James M. Curley to raise a fund of 
$100,000 to be devoted to research, 
publicity and personal solicitation of 
new enterprises. ud 
Massachusetts expects 3,000,000 vist- 
tors this year in connection with the 
Tercentenary of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 
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Control that Eliminates 
Hit-and-Miss Selling 

(Continued from page 513) 
where we're selling, what we are sell- 
ing and, very important, what it is 
costing us to sell. 

We analyze our sales and our sales- 
men’s results. We know whom they 
are selling, what they are selling, on 
whom they are calling and when. We 
know what men need pushing, what 
machines need pushing, what markets 
or customers are “fringe” or expensive 
ones, where advertising might well be 
substituted for the sales call. 

Two examples of the value of such 
studies are: An upstate New York 
salesman was doing well with a nice 
volume. A study of his records show- 
ed that he was concentrating too much 
on the cleaning field and not getting 
the right share for the size of the ter- 
ritory from the laundry groups. Re- 
sult: another man in the territory and 
almost double the business with about 
the right amount from the different 
industries. Another salesman from 
the Middle West was considered an 
excellent performer, until a study of 
his records showed that with cancella- 
tions, repossessions and the like, his 
methods were unsound and his large 
volume of business was not profitable. 


Sales Management Volume 
Indices Available 


Sales executives and companies 
keeping complete files of SALES 
MANAGEMENT will find the 
quarterly indices will facilitate 
the use of these volumes. For 
their convenience, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has extra copies of 
volume indices printed. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive copies 
of the indices for 1929 should 
write to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
New York. These indices are 
of the proper size to be bound 
with the magazines. 
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If you want to be sure of selling your 
product, service or medium to the adver- 
tising agencies—the publishers—the sales 
and advertising executives of the Growing 
South, come on down South to do it! 


Place your message in a Southern maga- 
zine. One that deals with those distinctly 
sectional problems which are the first in- 
terest of the men you want to reach. A 
magazine that has intensive coverage in the 
fourteen States that are the Growing South! 


Southern Advertising and Publishing is that 
magazine. It has an influence—a “weight” 
—throughout this entire section that no 
other publication possesses. 
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When you “come down South’—do it through the pages 
of Southern Advertising and Publishing! 
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Southern Advertising and Publishing has a 
guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies 
monthly. 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 


MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BUILDING 
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Pennzoil to Increase 

Its Western Campaign 

The advertising appropriation of the 
Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the Pacific Coast has been 
increased 20 per cent this year, K. L. 
Hamman of Hamman-Lesan Company, 
San Francisco, in charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising there, informed 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. 

“As the Pennzoil Company now has 
13,000 dealers in eleven Western 
states,” Mr. Hamman explained, “the 
advertising job is not one of dealer 
influence, but of consumer demand.” 


I. Introduction. 


Il. The Market As a Quota gay ag 


Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts, diagrams, etc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 


SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


This volume has been written to assist the sales manager in meeting the growing competition 
in business through the use of sales quotas. 

It is the first complete statement of the underlying theory of various kinds of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota in 
operation and practice. 

he subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 


Ill. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 
IV. The Quota In Operation. 
. An Example of Quota Practice. 


Price, postpaid, $4.00 
Remittance Should Accompany Order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


New York, N. Y. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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Salesman 


Wanted 


Leading manufacturer of nationally 
advertised specialty wants salesman 
high above the average in character 
and personal force, who has been 
exceptionally successful in selling to 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. 


Applicant must be able to prove by 
results of his work in the past that 
he can produce volume sales, not 
only through his own direct efforts 
but also indirectly by intelligent and 
stimulating work with jobbers and 
jobbers’ salesmen. He must be will- 
ing to travel considerably and make 
his home in a small city 3 hours 
from New York. 


The right man is well placed now, 
earning not less than $5,000, but 
anxious for permanent connection 
with growing executive responsibili- 
ties and commensurate income. Age 
limit 35. 


Give detailed business history and 
references in first letter, and state 
minimum starting salary. Address, 
in strict confidence, of course, 


Box 233, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& Co., Inc. 


a 
Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


ae 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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Merchandising Budgets— An 
Antidote for Dealer Inertia 


(Continued from page 511) 


an outside Neon sign and another 
a window Neon sign. Tire covers, 
ash trays, desk pen sets and book 
matches accounted for about $200. 
Out of the budget of $4,500 the 
dealer had almost $1,000 left for 
reserve, which could be used for 
emergencies that always arrive. 

This, in brief, is typical of the tire 
dealer advertising budget as we have 
worked it out. It is divided into three 
classes: the large city dealer, medium- 
sized city dealer and small-town dealer, 
all of these determined by car regis- 
tration and subject to the adaptation 
of unusual or peculiar conditions. 
The amount of each kind of advertis- 
ing is quite often determined by 
existing conditions relative to news- 
paper value and is directed by the 
district advertising manager, who first 
goes over the situation thoroughly. 


Value Proved by Results 


We arrived at our division of the 
amount of a given budget and the 
amounts for the different kinds of ad- 
vertising after thorough tests and 
surveys, and as a result seldom have 
to depart from our prescribed formula. 
We have found this plan productive 
of good results after successive years 
and this year have again adopted it 
without material changes. 

Two years ago we organized a staff 
of nine district advertising men who 
went into the field to direct the ad- 
vertising activities of our branch and 
dealer organizations in our nine dis- 
tricts. jAt first glance it seemed like 
an unnecessary burden on selling costs 
to add such a staff, but it actually 
proved an economy the first year, 
aside from the economy that comes 
from efficiency in advertising and 
selling and the increase in sales vol- 
ume. This year we divided two of 
the larger districts and added two 
more advertising managers. 

These men are capable of making 
decisions on advertising problems in 
their districts and have the authority 
to make decisions. That eliminates 
red tape and many unfamiliar details 
in our Akron office. They instruct 
and direct the advertising activities of 
our salesmen and advise dealers in ad- 
vertising campaigns where conditions 
demand a specific application of our 
general advertising plans and policies. 
They are a very active and potent force 
in making better merchandisers of our 
salesmen and our dealers. 


Our contest in selling dealer-to-con- 
sumer advertising did more than 
select sixty of our salesmen for the 
elevated order of ‘Master Merchan- 
disers.”” It told us to what extent 
all of our salesmen are conscious of 
their merchandising responsibilities. 
It also showed us what sections of 
the country were less receptive to the 
advertising division of merchandising 
and why. It demonstrated the ability 
of our dealers as merchandisers and 
whether they succeeded or failed from 
conditions or lack of ability. 

It would be the ideal thing to make 
‘Master Merchandisers” of all of our 
salesmen. But we can’t expect to do 
this, however much we would like to 
do it. However, we are continually 
adding to the “button brigade” and 
already this year many of our sales- 
men who were runners-up last year 
are making most emphatic bids for 
that honor. The idea of this distinc- 
tion has been very stimulating and its 
effect is becoming more general as 
salesmen realize their responsibilities 
to their dealers and the recognition 
that the title “Master Merchandiser” 
brings. 

Executive approval and _ interest 
have added impetus to the desire for 
merchandising recognition among our 
salesmen. Our first vice-president and 
general manager of the tire depart- 
ment, T. G. Graham, proudly displays 
a “Master Merchandiser’? button on 
his coat lapel. R. McTammany, gen- 
eral manager of tire sales, has likewise 
identified himself with the order. 


A Correction 


S. P. Nelson & Sons have asked us to 
correct a false impression that might have 
been gained by reading the article appear- 
ing in SALES MANAGEMENT for February 
15, which starts with the sentence, ‘For 
example, in S. P. Nelson & Sons vs. Wil- 
kins & Parks (118 So. 436) it was 
disclosed that seller broke contract by fail- 
ing to ship merchandise equal to quality 
stipulated.” 

In this case the purchaser claimed goods 
were shipped inferior to samples shown, 
but S. P. Nelson & Sons introduced tes- 
timony to show that goods fully equaled 
samples. Court disregarded the testimony 
regarding the quality of goods and decided 
the case purely upon the point of law that 
the purchaser was bound to pay for com- 
plete shipment since he accepted part 0 
it, irrespective of whether or not the seller 
breached contract of sale. 


Dickie-Raymond, Boston, direct-mail house, 
and the Porter Corporation, affiliated ad- 
vertising agency, have opened a New York 
office at 205 East Forty-Second Street. 
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What Is a Sound Expansion Policy? 


(Continued from page 522) 


by outside sources. Among the parts 
Mr. MacManus mentions are closed 
bodies, brake parts, castings, chassis- 
lubricating systems, carburetors, fan 
belts, ignition, starting and lighting 
systems, clutch parts, steering gears, 
pistons, camshaft gears, spark plugs, 
storage batteries, horns, tires and 
tubes, speedometers, shock absorbers, 
wheels, roller bearings and truck axles. 

Supplying motor car manufacturers 
with parts, materials and equipment 
has grown to be an enormous indus- 
try. A significant thing about this 
industry is that it is centered pretty 
much in the hands of a few full-line 
concerns. There are only three ways 
that an automotive parts manufacturer 
can achieve success: 

1. Make a quick clean-up and get 
out, as did Claude H. Foster, of the 
Gabriel Manufacturing Company, with 
his snubber. 

2. Make some sort of an affiliation 
with a cart manufacturer, as many 
companies have with G. M. 

3. Build a full line. 


Concentrating on a Full Line 


The full-line plan is the one most 
extensively used. That is what 
Gabriel is doing, now that the snubber 
type of shock absorber is in eclipse. 
The full-line policy is being pursued 
by Bendix Aviation Corporation, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Thompson 
Products, Inc., Moto Meter Gauge & 
Equipment Corporation, Stewart-War- 
net Corporation, American Chain 
Corporation and a score or more con- 
cerns that could be included in this 
grouping. 

Pick a handful of industries at ran- 
dom and it will be found that most 
of them are concentrating at the mo- 
ment on rounding out their line of 
goods. Let us take the Johns-Manville 
Corporation as our final illustration. 
This concern is an amalgamation of 
the H. W. Johns Company and the 
Manville Covering Company. The 
first company handled asphalt roofing 
compounds and waterproofing and the 
latter dealt in pipe and boiler cover- 
ings, of sheep wool, clay and mag- 
nesia. Merging the two outfits just 
about doubled the line of the new 
company. 

From then on the business de- 
veloped rapidly, but always in the 
direction of a more complete line. 
The Johns end of the business grew 
into a more elaborate line of roofings. 
The Manville end evolved into a com- 
plete insulating line. 


Asbestos became the leading prod- 
uct of the company, because it was 
used in both the roofing and insulating 
divisions of the business. Naturally 
J. M. was led into making any prod- 
uct for which asbestos could be used. 
For instance, the company was thus 
forced into mechanical packings. But 
asbestos is not the only material used 
in packing and the company could not 
sell asbestos packings alone. It had 
to offer a full line of packings. Thus, 
J. M. went in for rubber, metal, flax, 
compound and other packings that 
were in demand. 

Similarly, Johns-Manville was led 
into asbestos textiles. Brake-lining 
naturally followed, as did asbestos 
shingles. | Asbestos wood for siding 
was but another step. Then came 
moulded asbestos wood, followed by 
insulating lumber. And thus the line 
evolved to its present huge propor- 
tions. At the same time the company 
has never got away essentially from 
its original business. It merely built 
full lines in the fields it espoused— 
insulation, packings, roofings, etc. 

It is interesting to note that on one 
or two occasions J. M. did depart 
from its basic line and found the ex- 
periment unsatisfactory. For instance, 
the company started to develop a line 
of automotive parts, branching out 
from its brake-lining division, but 
soon found it was scattering over too 
much territory. 


Electric Auto-Lite 
Signs with Soviet 


United Electrical Industries of the 
Soviet Union and Electric Auto-Lite 
Company of Toledo have signed a 
contract providing for technical assist- 
ance by the American firm in the pro- 
duction of electrical equipment in the 
U. S. S. R., Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, its American agency, announced 
in New York this week. The agree- 
ment provides for the preparation by 
Auto-Lite of a detailed layout and 
working project for a plant to manu- 
facture complete electrical units for 
automobiles and tractors. It also calls 
for the furnishing of manufacturing 
information and the assignment of a 
group of American engineers to the 
Soviet Union. 

Forty similar contracts have already 
been concluded with American firms 
in connection with the construction of 
several automobile and tractor plants 
now under way there. 
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“There are many reasons” why more 
than 120 national advertisers use The 
Biloxi-Gulfport Daily Herald to reach 
the people of the Mississippi Coast. 


A GOOD 
REASON 


It is not edited by 
a lot of publicity 
agents or directors— 
when you buy adver- 
tising in The Biloxi- 
Gulfport Daily Her- 
ald you know a com- 
petitor is not buying 
advertising plus pub- 
licity junk at the 
same price you are 
paying for advertis- 
ing alone. 


You can cover the 
Mississippi Coast— 
only with the Herald. 


THE &% DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 
Biloxi 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi 
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“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 


You Gat. ~* : 
So Much MORE 


INTERNATIONALLY known 
. . . the habitual stopping 
place of world travelers 
. . . conveniently accessible 
to all Loop activities .. . 
foods of surpassing excel- 
lence. Spacious and smartly 
elegant rooms. Distin- 
guished accommodations at 
remarkably reasonable cost. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 
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HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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A. & P. Sales Reach 
$90,000,000 a Month 


(Continued from page 518) 


for October, 1929, to January, 1930, 
inclusive. These figures in detail ap- 
pear in Table B. 

“On this basis,” the report points 
out, “the comparison of the physical 
volume of business for December and 
January with the same months of last 
year is even more feasible. 

“Tonnage sales for December, 1929, 
were almost 18 per cent greater than 
for December, 1928, and in January, 
1930, they were 16 per cent more than 
for the same period last year. 

“The effect of falling prices on the 
dollar sales has been more than offset 
by the increased volume of business 
which has been obtained as a result of 
lower retail prices on important items. 

“Spectacular price declines have oc- 
curred in coffee, butter and eggs, so 
that for the first time since the spring 
of 1922 it is possible for a consumer 
to buy a pound of coffee, a pound of 
butter, a dozen eggs and a loaf of 
bread, all of standard quality, for less 
than a dollar.” 


General Electric Contest 
to Aid Wiring Sales 


For the idea adjudged the best for 
selling wiring, the General Electric 
Wiring System will award fifty-three 
cash prizes to electrical contractors, it 
has been announced by that compnay. 
Any contractor, or contractor’s sales- 
man, may enter the contest, regardless 
of whether he is a General Electric 
dealer, and the only qualification is 
that the idea must have been put to 
work and found useful. 

First prize for the contest, which 
closes April 14, is $250; second, $150 
and, third $150. Fifty other prizes of 
$10 each will also be awarded. 


Sales Students to Tour 


Merchandising methods of seven European 
countries will be studied by a group of 
fifteen students from the University of 
Southern California this summer. Under 
the direction of Dr. F. May Morse, pro- 
fessor of merchandising, the students will 
tour France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and England. The first 
week of the tour will be spent in New 
York, from which the group will sail 
June 20. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


WRITE more EASILY 


“™ LISTO 


PENCILS and LEADS 


A Million Users Know Their Superiority 
Listo Pencil Corp., Dept. B, Alameda, Cal. 


GENERAL MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER. 
A man who devoted ten years to selling and sales 
management and the last ten years in rehabilitation 
work, is looking for a new connection. He is at 
present General Manager ot a business that has 
been in difficulties, employed by its creditors. He 
is personally acquainted with the executives of 
almost all the mail order houses, wholesale hard- 
ware, housefurnishing, department stores and chain 
stores in the U. S. and Canada. In his rehabilita- 
tion work he has kept the sales departments under 
his personal supervision. He is an _ exceptional 
salesman, a good sales executive and has a knowl- 
edge of finance that few men possess. He is a 
young man but far ahead in his years in experience. 
His present earnings are about $10,000 a year. He 
wants a hard problem to tackle in either sales, 
manufacturing or with banking house which need a 
man with his experience. Address Box 231, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
NX 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 


thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 


years. Send only name and _ address for details, 
RW; ‘de Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. F 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit. 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through out service. Confidential and reliable, 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Blde.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a _ new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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The Taxi Weekly 
Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays, 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
ai 54 West 74th Street—New York City 
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